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TWO  PICTURES. 

WAR. 

They  now  to  fight  are  gone, 
Armor  on  armor  shone, 
Drum  now  to  drum  did  groan, 

To  hear  was  wonder. 
That,  with  the  cries  they  make, 
The  very  earth  did  shake, 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 

Thunder  to  thunder. 

— Michael  Drayton. 
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PEACE. 


The  brave  corn  lifts  in  regiments 
Ten  thousand  sabers  in  the  sun, 
The  ricks  replace  the  battle  tents, 
The  bannered  tassels  toss  and  run; 
The  neighing  steed,  the  bugle  blast, 
These  be  but  stories  of  the  past. 

— Joaqiiin  Miller. 
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PREFACE 

Many  of  the  following  selections  have  been  culled  from 
my  own  repertory  as  a  public  reader.  As  recited  by  me 
at  Re-unions,  these  have  been  received  with  evident 
appreciation  by  large  and  patriotic  audiences.  My  com- 
rades, after  these  occasions,  have  often  written  me  asking 
for  a  copy  of  a  particular  recitation.  This  appreciation 
and  these  numerous  requests  first  suggested  the  compila- 
tion of  this  volume.  Selecting  the  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  war  gems  of  my  own  list,  and  adding  others 
equally  as  impressive  and  beautiful,  I  have  bound  them 
together  into  this  fagot  for  the  Union  Veterans'  Camp- 
Fire. 

Still,  while  I  have  done  this  primarily  for  the  conve- 
nience and  the  inspiration  of  those  bold  men  who  were 
their 

"Country's  stay 
In  day  and  hour  of  danger," 

I  am,  nevertheless,  persuaded  that  this  collection  of  prose 
and  poetry  will  delight  and  inspire  not  the  veterans 
only,  but  as  well  all  others  who  love  our  glorious  and 
redeemed  nation,  and  honor  its  defenders  and  preservers. 
The  one  hundred  selections  contained  herein,  some  of 
which  have  never  before  appeared  in  print,  have  been 
gradually  brought  together  from  many  sources.  They 
are  not  only  varied  in  character  and  excellent  in  literary 
quality,  but  they  also  meet  all  the  requirements  for  public 
delivery.  A  few  are  humorous ;  none  are  vulgar.  Here 
are  wit  and  eloquence,  beauty  and  pathos,  and  heroic 
sacrifice  and  moral  sublimity,  clothed  in  the  choicest  and 
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sweetest  language  of  the  poet  and  the  orator;  and  here, 
too,  are  stories  that  move  us  to  tears  by  their  tenderness, 
although  clothed  in  the  homeliest  dialect  of  the  people. 
Public  readers  will  find  this  collection  of  martial  prose 
and  poetry  admirably  adapted  for  their  purpose  on  pa- 
triotic occasions. 

The  compilation  of  this  volume,  which  celebrates  in 
highest  and  sweetest  strains  the  valor  and  the  sacrifices  of 
the  ' '  Boys  Who  Wore  the  Blue, ' '  has  been  for  me  a  labor 
of  love.  And  now  that  my  grateful  task  is  completed,  I 
realize,  of  course,  that  the  chief  interest  and  merit  of  the 
book  spring  from  the  selections  themselves.  The  praise 
— if  any  be  due — belongs,  not  to  the  compiler,  but  to  the 
authors  herein  represented. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  authors  and  publishers  who 
have  kindly  accorded  me  permission  to  use  the  valuable 
copyright  selections  included  herein — to  Honorable  Mel- 
ville W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
lamented  Eugene  Field,  to  George  H.  Boker,  to  George 
Parsons  Lathrop,  to  Gen.  Basil  W.  Duke,  to  Col.  Risdon 
M.  Moore,  to  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  Joaquin  Miller; 
and  to  the  publishing  houses  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Scribners'  Sons,  Harper  Brothers,  and  C.  P.  Farrell,  New 
York,  and  to  the  Century  Company.  My  thanks  are  not 
less  due  to  some  authors  with  whom  I  have  not  been  able 
to  communicate.  For  assistance  rendered  during  the  pre- 
paration of  this  volume  I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Mr. 
W.  L.  Jones,  of  Lebanon,  Illinois,  and  Col.  W.  H.  Pur- 
cell,  of  Urbana,  Illinois. 

JAMES  HENRY  BROWNLEE. 
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BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of    the 

Iyord; 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath 

are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift 

sword; 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watchfires  of  a  hundred  circling 

camps; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and 

damps; 
I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring 

lamps; 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery   gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of 

steel: 
1 '  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  ye  my  grace 

shall  deal; 
L,et  the  hero  born  of  woman  crush  the  serpent  with  his 

heel," 

Since  God  is  marching  on. 
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He  has  sounded  forth  a  trumpet  that   shall   never  call 

retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgment 

seat. 
Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him  ;  be  jubilant,  my 

feet; 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ   was  born  across  the 

sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me  ; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

— Julia  Ward  Howe. 


A  VISION  OF  WAR. 

PROM  SPEECH   AT   SOLDIERS'   REUNION,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
SEPTEMBER  2,  1877. 

(By  special  permission  of  C.  P.  Farrell,  New  York  City,  publisher  of  Mr. 

Ingersoll's  works.) 

The  past  rises  before  me  like  a  dream.  Again  we  are 
in  the  great  struggle  for  national  life.  We  hear  the  sounds 
of  preparation  — the  music  of  boisterous  drums — the  silver 
notes  of  heroic  bugles.  We  see  thousands  of  assem- 
blages, and  hear  the  appeals  of  orators;  we  see  the  pale 
cheeks  of  women,  and  the  flushed  faces  of  men;  and  in 
those  assemblages  we  see  all  the  dead  whose  dust  we  have 
covered  with  flowers.  We  lose  sight  of  them  no  more. 
We  are  with  them  when  they  enlist  in  the  great  army  ol 
freedom.  We  see  them  part  with  those  they  love.  Some 
are  walking  for  the  last  time  in  quiet,  woody  places,  with 
the  maidens  they  adore.     We  hear  the  whisperings  and 
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the  sweet  vows  of  eternal  love  as  they  lingeringly  part 
forever.  Others  are  bending  over  cradles,  kissing  babes 
that  are  asleep.  Some  are  receiving  the  blessings  of  old 
men.  Some  are  parting  with  mothers  who  hold  them  and 
press  them  to  their  hearts  again  and  again,  and  say  noth- 
ing. Kisses  and  tears,  tears  and  kisses — divine  mingling  of 
agony  and  love!  And  some  are  talking  with  wives,  and 
endeavoring  with  brave  words,  spoken  in  the  old  tones, 
to  drive  from  their  hearts  the  awful  fear.  We  see  them 
part.  We  see  the  wife  standing  in  the  door  with  the  babe 
in  her  arms  —  standing  in  the  sunlight  sobbing  —  at  the 
turn  of  the  road  a  hand  waves  —  she  answers  by  holding 
high  in  her  loving  arms  the  child.  He  is  gone,  and  for- 
ever. 

We  see  them  all  as  they  march  proudly  away  under 
the  flaunting  flags,  keeping  time  to  the  grand  wild  music 
of  war  —  marching  down  the  streets  of  the  great  cities  — 
through  the  towns  and  across  the  prairies  —  down  to  the 
fields  of  glory,  to  do  and  to  die  for  the  eternal  right. 

We  go  with  them,  one  and  all.  We  are  by  their  side 
on  all  the  gory  fields  —  in  all  the  hospitals  of  pain  —  on 
all  the  weary  marches.  We  stand  guard  with  them  in  the 
wild  storm  and  under  the  quiet  stars.  We  are  with  them 
in  ravines  running  with  blood — in  the  furrows  of  old  fields. 
We  are  with  them  between  contending  hosts,  unable  to 
move,  wild  with  thirst,  the  life  ebbing  slowly  away  among 
the  withered  leaves.  We  see  them  pierced  by  ball  and 
torn  with  shell,  in  the  trenches  by  forts,  and  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  the  charge,  where  men  become  iron,  with  nerves 
of  steel.  We  are  with  them  in  the  prisons  of  hatred  and 
famine;  but  human  speech  can  never  tell  what  they 
endured. 

We  are  at  home  when  the  news  comes  that  they  are 
dead.     We  see  the  maiden  in  the  shadow  of  her  first 
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sorrow.     We  see  the  silvered  head  of  the  old  man  bowed 
with  his  last  grief. 

The  past  rises  before  us,  and  we  see  four  millions  of 
human  beings  governed  by  the  lash  —  we  see  them  bound 
hand  and  foot  —  we  hear  the  strokes  of  cruel  whips  —  we 
see  the  hounds  tracking  women  through  tangled  swamps. 
We  see  babes  sold  from  the  breasts  of  mothers.  Cruelty 
unspeakable!     Outrage  infinite! 

Four  million  bodies  in  chains  —  four  million  souls  in 
fetters.  All  the  sacred  relations  of  wife,  mother,  father 
and  child  trampled  beneath  the  brutal  feet  of  might.  And 
all  this  was  done  und^r  our  own  beautiful  banner  of  the 
free. 

The  past  rises  before  us.  We  hear  the  roar  and  shriek 
of  the  bursting  shell.  The  broken  fetters  fall.  These 
heroes  died.  We  look.  Instead  of  slaves  we  see* men  and 
women  and  children.  The  wand  of  progress  touches  the 
auction-block,  the  slave-pen,  the  whipping-post,  and  we 
see  homes  and  fire-sides  and  school-houses  and  books,  and 
where  all  was  want  and  crime  and  cruelty  and  fear  we  see 
the  faces  of  the  free. 

These  heroes  are  dead.  They  died  for  liberty  —  they 
died  for  us.  They  are  at  rest.  They  sleep  in  the  land 
they  made  free,  under  the  flag  they  rendered  stainless, 
under  the  solemn  pines,  the  sad  hemlocks,  the  tearful  wil- 
lows, and  the  embracing  vines.  They  sleep  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds,  careless  alike  of  sunshine  or  of 
storm,  each  in  the  windowless  palace  of  Rest.  Earth 
may  run  red  with  other  wars  —  they  are  at  peace.  In  the 
midst  of  battle,  in  the  roar  of  conflict,  they  found  the 
serenity  of  death.  I  have  one  sentiment  for  soldiers 
living  and  dead:  Cheers  for  the  living ;  tears  for  the 
dead. 

— Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 
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CIVIL  WAR. 

"Riflemen,  shoot  me  a  fancy  shot 

Straight  at  the  heart  of  yon  prowling  vidette; 
Ring  me  a  ball  on  the  glittering  spot 

That  shines  on  his  breast  like  an  amulet. ' ' 

"Ah,  Captain,  here  goes  for  a  fine  dr~wn  bead; 

There's  music  around  when  my  barrel's  in  tune." 
Crack  !  went  the  rifle,  the  messenger  sped, 

And  dead  from  his  horse  fell  the  ringing  dragoon. 

"Now,  rifleman,  steal  through  V.  e  bushes  and  snatch 
From  your  victim  some  trinket  to  hansel  first  blood; 

A  button,  or  loop,  or  that  luminous  patch 

That  gleams  in  the  moon  like  a  diamond  stud." 

"Oh,  Captain,  I  staggered  and  sank  on  my  track, 
When  I  gazed  on  the  face  of  that  fallen  vidette, 

For  he  looked  so  like  you,  as  he  lay  on  his  back, 
That  my  heart  rose  upon  me  and  masters  me  yet. ' ' 

"But  I  snatched  off  the  trinket — this  locket  of  gold; 

An  inch  from  the  center  my  lead  broke  its  way, 
Scarce  grazing  the  picture,  so  fair  to  behold, 

Of  a  beautiful  lady  in  bridal  array. ' ' 

"Ha  !   rifllemen,  fling  me  the  locket !  'Tis  she  ! 

My  brother's  young  bride — and  the  fallen  dragoon 
Was  her  husband.  Hush,  soldier,  'twas  heaven's  decree; 

We  must  bury  him  there  by  the  light  of  the  moon." 

"But,  hark  !  The  far  bugles  their  warning  unite; 

War  is  a  virtue — weakness  a  sin; 
There's  a  lurking  and  loping  'round  us  to-night, 

Load  again,  rifleman,  keep  your  hand  in." 

—  Charles  Dawson  Shanly. 
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THE  CONTRAST. 

%lLook  on  this  picture,  and  then  on  this.'''' — Hamlet. 

Peal  after  peal  that  echoed  to  the  hills  ! 

Blast  after  blast  that  shook  the  solid  ground  ! 
From  morn  to  night  the  grimy  cannon  smote 

The  tortured  ear  with  quick,  continuous  sound — 
And  denser  hung  the  battle's  sulphurous  cloud; 

The  serried  ranks  grew  thinner  as  they  passed; 
And  all  the  while,  the  cannon,  bellowing  loud, 

Shook  the  dumb  earth  with  each  succeeding  blast. 

Peace  dawned  at  length  upon  the  suffering  land, 

Where,  like  a  shadow,  rested  war's  dark  blight — 
Peace,  like  a  golden  sunrise,  where  had  reigned 

For  many  months  the  long  and  dismal  night. 
And  from  the  skies  the  mellow  light  looked  down 

On  blackened  hamlets  where  the  broad  plains  lay, 
Beside  the  sea  where  stood  the  ruined  town, 

That  once  had  smiled  across  the  purple  bay. 

But  now  from  spires  uplifted  from  the  sky, 

The  cannon's  sturdy  metal,  cast  anew 
Into  sweet  bells,  rings  out  on  Sabbath  morns, 

And  tranquil  Sabbath  eves,  the  whole  land  through- 
Rings  out  from  brazen  lips  with  voices  clear 

That  float  like  hymns  upon  the  listening  air, 
Calling  across  the  dim  vales  far  and  near, 

A  thankful  nation  forth  to  praise  and  prayer. 

— Anon. 
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THE  LITTLE  BROWN  BUTTON. 

L,et  the  gay  world  of  fashion  with  its  dash  and  its  splendors 

Enchain  others'  fancy  to  pen  and  to  tongue, 
My  thought  turns  in  sweetness  to  our  nation's  defenders, 

Who  merit  the  grandest  bravuras  of  song  : 
And  the  symbol  of  valor  that  claims  my  attention 

Where  banners  and  standards  in  festival  float, 
Is  the  Iyittle  Brown  Button,  with  meek  intervention, 

Which  sits  in  its  pride  on  the  old  soldier's  coat. 

The  lackeys  of  fortune,  the  flunkeys  of  princes, 

Are  bravely  arrayed  in  their  glitter  and  gilt, 
With  rows  of  bright  buttons  in  brazen  pretenses, — 

Their  pomp  and  their  honor  will  suddenly  wilt : 
There  are  badges  of  credit  for  song  and  for  story, 

Bestowed  on  some  favorite  whose  name  is  of  note, 
But  the  badge  that  is  noblest  and  fullest  of  glory 

Is  the  little  Brown  Button  on  the  old  soldier's  coat. 

Could  it  speak  with  the  voice  of  God's  trumpet  angel 

'Twould  raise  from  the  dead  all  the  heroes  that  fell 
For  the  sake  of  our  flag,  fair  freedom's  evangel, 

And  cause  them  their  valorous  deeds  to  retell. 
They  sleep  in  the  swamp,  in  the  field,  and  on  mountain, 

No  more  to  awake  at  the  bugle's  bright  note, 
But  their  whispers  now  mingle  in  memory's  fountain: 

"  Revere  the  Brown  Button  on  the  old  soldier's  coat." 

By  the  rivers  of  blood  that  rushed  in  their  scarlet 

From  the  veins  of  the  patriots  who  faced  the  foe, 
By  the  graves  of  the  boys  that  nightly  are  star- lit, 

We  never  can  cancel  the  debt  that  we  owe 
To  the  blue-coated  private  that  slept  by  the  roadside, 

Till  waked  by  the  rain  of  the  enemy's  guns, 
And  back  at  them  came  with  a  death-dealing  broadside, 

That  saved  the  old  flag  to  his  dear  little  ones. 
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We  declare  now,  by  all  that  is  holy  and  cherished, 

That  this  land  which  was  purchased  with  ransom  so  dear. 
Must  then  have  gone  down  and  forever  have  perished. 

And  shall  we  not  grant  them  the  drop  of  a  tear  ? 
Ye  pilgrims  !  that  followed  with  Grant,  or  with  Sherman, 

Your  fame  and  your  honor,  your  sons  will  promote, 
And  count  as  a  lesson  in  life's  noble  sermon 

The  L/ittle  Brown  Button  you  wear  on  your  coat. 

— E.  O.  Sharpe. 


REVEILLE. 

The  morning  is  cheery,  my  boys,  arouse  ! 
The  dew  shines  bright  on  the  chestnut  boughs, 
And  the  sleepy  mist  on  the  river  lies, 
Though  the  east  is  flashing  with  crimson  dyes. 

Awake!  awake/  awake! 
O'er  field  and  wood  and  brake, 
With  glories  newly  born, 
Comes  on  the  blushing  morn. 
Awake!  awake! 

You  have  dreamed  of  your  homes  and  friends  all  night, 
You  have  basked  in  your  sweetheart's  smiles  so  bright, 
Come,  part  with  them  all  for  awhile  again; 
Be  lovers  in  dreams;  when  awake  be  men, 

Turn  out!  turn  out!  turn  out! 
You  have  dreamed  full  long,  I  know. 
Turn  out!  turn  out!  turn  out! 
The  east  is  all  aglow. 
Turn  out!  turn  out! 
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From  every  valley  and  hill  there  come 
The  clamoring  voices  of  fife  and  drum; 
And  out  in  the  fresh,  cool  morning  air, 
The  soldiers  are  swarming  everywhere. 

Fall  in  !  fall  in  !  fall  in  ! 
Every  man  in  his  place. 
Fall  in!  fall  in!  fall  in! 
Bach  with  a  cheerful  face. 
Fall  in!  fall  in! 

— Michael  0}  Connor. 


SCOTT  AND  THE  VETERAN. 

(May,  1861.) 

(Used  by  special  permission  of  and  arrangement  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
publishers  of  Mr.  Taylor's  works.) 

An  old  and  crippled  veteran  to  the  war  department  came, 
He  sought  the  chief  who  led  him  on  many  a  field  of  fame, 
The  chief  who  shouted  "  Forward  !"  where'er  his  banner 

rose, 
And  bore  its  stars  in  triumph  behind  the  flying  foes. 

"  Have  you   forgotten,    General,"    the  battered  soldier 

cried, 
1 '  The  days  of  eighteen  hundred  twelve  when  I  was  at 

your  side  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  Johnson,  that   fought  at   IyUndy's 

Lane? 
'Tis  true,  I'm  old  and  pensioned,  but  I  want  to  fight 

again. ' ' 
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"Havel  forgotten?"   said  the   Chief.     "My  brave  old 

soldier,  No  ! 
And  here's  the  hand  I  gave  you  then  and  let  it  tell  you  so; 
But  you  have  done  your  share  my  friend,  you're  crippled, 

old  and  gray. 
And  we  have  need  of  younger  arms  and  fresher  blood 

to-day." 


"But,  General,"  cried  the  Veteran,  a  flush  upon  his  brow, 
"  The  very  men  who  fought  with  us,  they  say  are  traitors 

now; 
They've  torn  the  flag  off  L,undy's  L,ane — our  old  red, 

white  and  blue, 
And  while  a  drop  of  blood  is  left,  I'll  show  that  drop  is 

true. 


"I'm  not  so  weak  but  I  can  strike,  and  I've  a  good  old 

gun, 
To  get  the  range  of  traitors'  hearts,  and  pick  them  one 

by  one. 
Your  Minie  rifles  and  such  arms  it  ain't  worth  while  to 

try, 
I  couldn't  get  the  hang  o'  them,  but  I'll  keep  my  powder 

dry." 

"God  bless  you,  comrade  !"   said  the  Chief;   "God  bless 

your  loyal  heart  ! 
But  younger  men  are  in  the  field,  and  claim  to  have  their 

part. 
They'll  plant  our  sacred  banner  in  each  rebellious  town, 
And  woe,  henceforth,  to  any  hand  that  dares  to  pull  it 

down, ' ' 
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"  But,  General,"   still  persisting,  the  weeping  veteran 

cried, 
"I'm  young  enough  to  follow  so  long  as  you're  my  guide; 
And  some,  you  know,  must  bite  the  dust,  and  that  at  least 

can  I — 
So,  give  the  young  ones  place  to  fight,  but  give   me  a 

place  to  die. 

' '  If  they    should   fire    on   Pickens,    let  the  Colonel  in 

command 
Put  me  upon  the  rampart,  with  the  flagstaff  in  my  hand; 
No  odds  how  hot  the  cannon-smoke,  or  how  the  shells 

may  fly, 
I'll  hold  the  stars  and  stripes  aloft,  and  hold  them  till  I 

die. 


"I'm  ready,  General,  so  you  let  a  post  to  me  be  given, 
Where  Washington  can  see  me  as  he  looks  from   highest 

heaven, 
And  say  to  Putnam  at  his  side,  or  may  be  General  Wayne, 
'There  stands  old  Billy  Johnson  that  fought  at  Lundy's 

Lane. ' 


"And  when  the  fight  is  hottest  before  the  traitors  fly, 
When  shell  and  ball  are  screeching  and  bursting  in  the 

sky, 
If  any  shot  should  hit  me,  and  lay  me  on  my  face, 
My  soul  would  go  to  Washington,  and  not  to  Arnold's 

place." 

— Bayard  Taylor. 
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THE  VOLUNTEER'S  WIFE. 

"Nobody  cared  when  he  went  to  the  war, 
But  the  woman  that  cried  on  his  shoulder; 
Nobody  decked  him  with  immortelles, 
He  was  only  a  common  soldier." 

—Cooper. 

"And  shure,  I  was  tould  come  in  tell  yer  honor, 
To  see  would  ye  write  a  few  lines  to  me  Pat; 

He's  gone  for  a  soger,  is  Misther  O'Connor, 

Wid  a  sthripe  on  his  arm,  and  a  band  on  his  hat. 

"  And  what '11  ye  tell  him  ?    Shure  it  must  be  aisy 
For  the  likes  of  yer  honor  to  spake  wid  the  pen; 

Tell  him  I'm  well,  and  Mavourneen  Daisy, 
The  baby,  yer  honor,  is  better  again. 

11  For  whin  he  wint  off  so  sick  was  the  crayther, 
She  never  hilt  up  her  blue  eyes  till  his  face; 

And  when  I'd  be  crying  he'd  look  at  me  wild-like, 
And  ax,  '  would  I  wish  for  the  counthry's  disgrace?' 

"So  he  left  her  in  danger,  and  me  sorely  greetin', 
And  followed  the  flag  wid  an  Irishman's  joy, 

An'  its  often  I  drame  of  the  big  drums  a-beatin' 
And  a  bullet  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  me  boy. 

"Tell  him  to  send  us  a  bit  of  his  money 
For  the  rent  and  the  dochter's  bill  due  in  a  wake — 

An'  shure,  there's  a  tear  on  yer  eyelashes,  honey, 
F  faith,  I've  no  right  with  such  fradom  to  spake. 

"I'm  o'er  much  thriflin',  I'll  not  give  ye  trouble, 
I'll  find  someone  willin' — Oh  !  what  can  it  be? 

What's  that  in  the  newspaper  folded  up  double  ? 
Yer  honor,  don't  hide  it,  but  rade  it  to  me. 
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"  Dead  !     Pathrick  O'Connor  !     O,  God  !  its  some  other. 

Shot  dead  !     Shure,  'tis  a  wake  scarce  gone  by, 
An'  the  kiss  on  the  chake  o'  his  sorrowing  mother, 

It  hasn't  had  time  yet,  yer  honor,  to  dhry. 

"Dead  !  dead  !     Am  I  crazy? 

Shure  its  breakin'  me  heart  ye  are,  tellin'  me  so. 
An'  what  in  the  wurld  will  I  do  with  poor  Daisy  ? 

O,  what  can  I  do  ?    O,  where  can  I  go  ? 

"  This  room  is  so  dark — I'm  not  seem'  yer  honor, 
I — think — I'll  go  home — "     And  a  sob  hard  and  dry, 

Rose  up  from  the  bosom  of  Mary  O'Connor, 
But  never  a  tear-drop  welled  up  from  her  eye. 

— Mary  A.  Denison. 


BETHEL. 

We  mustered  at  midnight,  in  darkness  we  formed, 
And  a  whisper  went  round  of  a  fort  to  be  stormed; 
But  no  drumbeat  had  called  us,  no  trumpet  we  heard, 
And  no  voice  of  command,  but  our  Colonel's  low  word, 

1 '  Column  !  Forward  !  ' ' 

And  out  through  the  mist  and  the  murk  of  the  morn, 
From  the  beaches  of  Hampton  our  barges  were  borne; 
And  we  heard  not  a  sound,  save  the  sweep  of  the  oar, 
Till  the  word  of  our  Colonel  came  up  from  the  shore : 

' '  Column  !  Forward  !  ' ' 

With  hearts  bounding  bravely,  and  eyes  all  alight, 
As  ye  dance  to  soft  music,  so  trod  we  that  night; 
Through  the  aisles  of  the  greenwood,  with  vines  over- 
arched, 
Tossing  dew-drops,    like   gems,    from   our  feet,    as   we 

marched — 

' '  Column  !  Forward  ! ' ' 
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As  ye  dance  with  the  damsels,  to  viol  and  flute, 
So  we  skipped  from  the  shadows,  and  mocked  their  pursuit; 
But  the  soft  zephyrs  chased  us,  with  scents  of  the  morn, 
As  we  passed  through  the  hay-fields  and  green  waving 
corn — 

1 '  Column  !  Forward  ! ' 

For  the  leaves  were  all  laden  with  fragrance  of  June, 
And  the  flowers  and  the  foliage  with  sweets  were  in  tune, 
And  the  air  was  so  calm,  and  the  forest  so  dumb, 
That  we  heard  our  own  heart-beats,  like  taps  of  a  drum — 

' '  Column  !  Forward  !  ' ' 

Till  the  lull  of  the  lowlands  was  stirred  by  a  breeze, 
And  the  buskins  of  Morn  brushed  the  top  of  the  trees, 
And  the  glintings  of  glory  that  slid  from  her  track, 
By  the  sheen  of  our  rifles  were  gaily  flung  back — 

1 '  Column  !  Forward  !  ' ' 

And  the  woodlands  grew  purple  with  sunshiny  mist, 

And  the  blue-crested  hill-tops  with  rose-light  were  kissed, 

And  the  earth  gave  her  prayers  to  the  sun  in  perfumes, 

Till  we  marched  as  through  gardens,  and  trampled  on 

blooms — 

' '  Column  !  Forward  ! ' ' 

Ay  !  trampled  on  blossoms,  and  seared  the  sweet  breath 
Of  the  greenwood  with  low-brooding  vapors  of  death  ; 
O'er  the  flowers  and  the  corn  we  were  borne  like  a  blast, 
And  away  to  the  fore-front  of  battle  we  passed — 

1 '  Column  !  Forward  !  ' ' 

For  the  cannon's  hoarse  thunder  roared  out  from  the  glades, 
And  the  sun  was  like  lightning  on  banners  and  blades, 
When  the  long  line  of  chanting  Zouaves,  like  a  flood, 
From  the  green  of  the  woodland  rolled,  crimson  as  blood — 

' '  Column  !  Forward  !  ' ' 
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While  the  sound  of  their  song,  like  the  surge  of  the  seas, 
With  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner  "  swelled  over  the  leas; 
And  the  sword  of  Duryea,  like  a  torch,  led  the  way; 
Bearing  down  on  the  batteries  of  Bethel,  that  day — 

"  Column!  Forward  !" 

Through  the  green-tasseled  cornfields  our  columns  were 

thrown, 
And  like  corn  by  the  red  scythe  of  fire  we  were  mown; 
While  the  cannon's  fierce  plo wings  new  furrowed  the  plain, 
That  our  blood  might  be  planted  for  liberty's  gain — 

1 '  Column  !  Forward  ! ' ' 

O  !  the  fields  of  fair  June  have  no  lack  of  sweet  flowers, 
But  the  rarest  and  best  breathed  no  fragrance  like  ours; 
And  the  sunshine  of  June  sprinkling  gold  on  the  corn, 
Hath  no  harvest  that  ripeneth  like  Bethel's  red  morn — 

"Column  !  Forward  !  " 

When  the  heroes  like  bridegrooms,  with  lips  and  with 

breath. 
Drank  the  first  kiss  of  Danger,  and  clasped  her  in  death; 
And  the  heart  of  brave  Winthrop  grew  mute  with  his  lyre, 
When  the  plumes  of  his  genius  lay  moulting  in  fire — 

"  Column  !  Forward  !" 

Where  he  fell  shall  be  sunshine  as  bright  as  his  name, 
And  the  grass  where  he  slept  shall  be  green  as  his  fame; 
For  the  gold  of  the  Pen  and  the  steel  of  the  Sword 
Write  his  deeds — in  his  blood — on  the  land  he  adored — 

1  Column  !  Forward  !  ' ' 

And  the  soul  of  our  comrade  shall  sweeten  the  air, 
And  the  flowers  and  the  grass-blades  his  memory  upbear; 
While  the  breath  of  his  genius,  like  music  in  leaves, 
With  the  corn-tassels  whispers  and  sings  in  the  sheaves — 

' '  Column  !  Forward  ! ' ' 

— A.  J.   H.  Duganne. 
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LYON, 

KILLED  AUGUST  10,  1861. 

Sing,  bird,  on  green  Missouri's  plain, 

The  saddest  song  of  sorrow  ; 
Drop  tears,  O  clouds,  in  gentlest  rain 

Ye  from  the  winds  can  borrow; 
Breathe  out,  ye  winds,  your  softest  sigh, 

Weep,  flowers,  in  dewy  splendor, 
For  him  who  knew  well  how  to  die, 

But  never  to  surrender. 

Up  rose  serene  the  August  sun 

Upon  that  day  of  glory; 
Up  curled  from  musket  and  from  gun 

The  war  cloud  gray  and  hoary; 
It  gathered  like  a  funeral  pall, 

Now  broken  and  now  blended, 
Where  rang  the  buffalo's  angry  call, 

And  rank  with  rank  contended. 

Four  thousand  men,  as  brave  and  true, 

As  e'er  went  forth  in  daring, 
Upon  the  foe  that  morning  threw 

The  strength  of  their  despairing. 
They  feared  not  death — men  bless  the  field 

That  patriot  soldiers  die  on — 
Fair  Freedom's  cause  was  sword  and  shield, 

And  at  their  head  was  Lyon  ! 

Their  Leader's  troubled  soul  looked  forth 

From  eyes  of  troubled  brightness; 
Sad  soul !  the  burden  of  the  north 

Had  pressed  out  all  its  lightness. 
He  gazed  upon  the  unequal  fight, 

His  ranks  all  rent  and  gory, 
And  felt  the  shadows  close  like  night 

Round  his  career  of  glory. 
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"General,  come  lead  us  !  " — loud  the  cry 

From  a  brave  band  was  ringing — 
"Lead  us  and  we  will  stop,  or  die, 

That  battery's  awful  ringing." 
He  spurred  to  where  his  heroes  stood, 

Thrice  wounded — no  wound  knowing — 
The  fire  of  battle  in  his  blood, 

And  on  his  forehead  glowing. 

O,  cursed  for  aye  the  traitor's  hand, 

And  cursed  the  aim  so  deadly, 
Which  smote  the  bravest  of  the  land, 

And  dyed  his  bosom  redly  ! 
Serene  he  lay,  while  past  him  pressed 

The  battle's  furious  bellow, 
As  calmly  as  a  babe  may  rest 

Upon  its  mother's  pillow. 

So  Lyon  died,  and  well  may  flowers 

His  place  of  burial  cover, 
For  never  had  this  land  of  ours 

A  more  devoted  lover. 
Living,  his  country  was  his  bride; 

His  life  he  gave  her,  dying; 
Life,  fortune,  love — he  naught  denied 

To  her  and  to  her  sighing. 

Rest,  patriot,  in  thy  hillside  grave, 

Beside  her  form  who  bore  thee  ! 
Long  may  the  land  thou  diedst  to  save 

Her  bannered  stars  wave  o'er  thee ! 
Upon  her  history's  brightest  page, 

And  on  fame's  glowing  portal, 
She'll  write  thy  grand,  heroic  page, 

And  grave  thy  name  immortal ! 

— Anon. 
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THE  ARMY  OVERCOAT. 

He  was  idle  as  a  boy,  he  was  shiftless  as  a  youth, 

He  was  slovenly  in  dress,  and  his  manners  were  uncouth ; 

The  neighbors  looked  their  scorn  when  they  saw  him 

passing  by, 
His  father  used  to  scold,  and  his  mother  used  to  sigh; 
But  he  volunteered  the  day  he  was  old  enough  to  vote, 
And  they  hardly  knew  the  fellow  in  his  army  overcoat. 

For  he  braced  his  lazy  shoulders  with  a  military  air; 
His  aimless  face  grew  firmer;  said  the  neighbors,    "I  de- 
clare ! ' ' 
His  father  took  his  hand,  his  mother  beamed  her  pride. 
The  winter  day  he  marched  away,  a  foolish  maiden  cried; 
Full  fifty  folks  forgot  their  sneers,  full  fifty  roughly  smote 
With  friendly  slap  the  back  that  bore  his  army  overcoat. 

He  sent  his  parents  letters  they  were  long  in  making  out; 
He  was  faithful  as  a  sentry,   in  the  fight  his  heart  was 

stout; 
The  day  he  saved  the  captain's  life,  that  day  he  lost  his 

own, 
And  spoke  some  manly  parting  words,  and  died  without 

a  groan. 
The  captain  closed  his  eyelids,  with  a  choking  in  his 

throat, 
And  sent  him  to  his  mother  in  his  army  overcoat. 

The  meeting-house  was  crowded  full,  upon  his  burial  day, 
And  scores  and  scores  passed  down  the  aisle  to  see  him  as 

he  lay, 
The  foolish  maiden  noticed  on  his  hand  a  ring  of  bone, 
The  Union  shield  cut  on  it,  and  wished  it  was  her  own; 
And  after  prayer,  and  hymn,  and  speech,  and  war-time 

anecdote, 
The  earth  received  the  soldier  in  his  army  overcoat. 
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And  now  when  Decoration  Day  comes  round,  a  flag  they 

put 
Above  his  head,  and  deck  his  grave  with  flowers  from 

head  to  foot; 
And  here  his  worn  old  father,  and  his  mother  bowed  with 

years, 
Stand  sadly  by  and  listen  to  the  chaplain's  voice,  with 

tears; 
And  an  ancient,  foolish  maiden,  sees  before  her  memory 

float, 
The  vision  of  a  soldier  in  his  army  overcoat. 

— George  Archibald. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  COLORS. 

(From  Harper's  Bazar.    By  permission.  Copyright  1887,  by  Harper  Brothers.) 

A  gentleman  of  courtly  air, 

Of  old  Virginia  he; 
A  damsel  from  New  Jersey  state, 

Of  matchless  beauty  she; 
They  met  as  fierce  antagonists — 

The  reason  why,  they  say, 
Her  eyes  were  of  the  Federal  blue, 

And  his  Confederate  gray. 

They  entered  on  a  fierce  campaign, 

And  when  the  fight  began, 
It  seemed  as  though  the  strategy 

Had  no  determinate  plan. 
Each  watched  the  other's  movements  well, 

While  standing  there  at  bay — 
One  struggling  for  the  Federal  blue, 

One  for  Confederate  gray. 
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We  all  looked  on  with  anxious  eyes 

To  see  their  forces  move, 
And  none  could  tell  which  combatant 

At  last  would  victor  prove. 
They  marched  and  countermarched  with  skill, 

Avoiding  well  the  fray; 
Here  lines  were  seen  of  Federal  blue, 

There — Confederate  gray . 

At  last  he  moved  his  force  in  mass, 

And  sent  her  summons  there 
That  she  should  straight  capitulate 

Upon  conditions  fair. 
"As  you  march  forth  the  flags  may  fly, 

The  drums  and  bugles  play; 
But  yield  those  eyes  of  Federal  blue 

To  the  Confederate  gray. ' ' 

"You  are  the  foe,"  she  answer  sent, 

"To  maidens  such  as  I. 
I'll  fight  you  with  a  dauntless  heart, 

And  conquer  you  or  die. 
A  token  of  the  sure  result 

The  vaulted  skies  display, 
For  there  above  is  Federal  blue, 

Below — Confederate  gray. ' ' 

Sharp-shooting  on  each  flank  began, 

And  'mid  manoeuvres  free, 
The  rattle  of  small  talk  with 

Big  guns  of  repartee, 
Mixed  with  the  deadly  glance  of  eyes 

Amid  the  proud  array, 
There  met  in  arms  the  Federal  blue 

And  the  Confederate  gray. 
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Exhausted  by  the  fight,  at  length 

They  called  a  truce  to  rest; 
When  lo  !  another  force  appeared 

Upon  the  mountain's  crest. 
And  as  it  came  the  mountain  down 

Amid  the  trumpet's  bray, 
Uncertain  stood  the  Federal  blue 

With  the  Confederate  gray. 

A  corps  of  stout  free  lances  these 

Who  foured  upon  the  field, 
Field  Marshal  Cupid  in  command, 

Who  swore  they  both  must  yield; 
That  both  should  conquer,  both  divide 

The  honors  of  the  day, 
And  proudly  with  the  Federal  blue 

March  the  Confederate  gray. 

His  troops  were  fresh  and  hers  were  worn; 

What  could  they  but  agree 
That  both  should  be  the  conquerors, 

And  both  should  captives  be  ? 
So  they  presented  arms,  because 

Don  Cupid  held  the  sway, 
And  joined  in  peace  the  Federal  blue 

With  the  Confederate  gray. 

*J-  *X*  vj>  -}.-  *£«  *l* 

*y*  T*  *T*  T^  ^T*  *T* 

Twelve  years  have  fled;  I  passed  to-day 

The  fort  they  built,  and  saw 
A  sight  to  strike  a  bachelor 

With  spirit-thrilling  awe. 
Deployed  a  corps  of  infantry, 

But  less  for  drill  than  play: 
And  some  had  eyes  of  Federal  blue 

And  some  Confederate  gray. 

—  Thomas  Dunn  English, 
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BOY  BRITTON. 

Boy  Britton,  only  a  lad,  a  fair-haired  boy,  sixteen, 

In  his  uniform. 
Into  the  storm,  into  the  roaring  jaws  of  grim  Fort  Henry, 

Boldly  bears  the  Federal  flotilla, 

Into  the  battle  storm. 

Boy  Britton  is  Master's  Mate  aboard  the  Essex. 
There  he  stands,  buoyant  and  eagled-eyed, 

By  the  brave  Captain's  side; 
Ready  to  do  or  dare,  '*  Aye,  aye,  sir!"  always  ready, 

In  his  country's  uniform! 
Boom!  boom!  and  now  the  flag-boat  sweeps, 

And  now  the  Essex  is  plunged 

Into  the  battle's  storm. 

Boom!  boom!  till  river,  and  fort,  and  field, 
Are  over-clouded  with  the  battle's  breath; 
Then  from  the  fort  a  gleam  and  a  crushing  gun, 
And  the  Essex  is  wrapped  and  shrouded 
In  a  scalding  cloud  of  steam. 

But  victory!   victory! 
Unto  God  all  praise  be  rendered, 
Unto  God  all  praise  and  glory  be! 
See,  Boy  Britton,  see,  boy,  see, 
They  strike,  hurrah!  the  fort  has  surrendered! 
Shout!  shout!  my  warrior  boy, 
And  wave  your  cap,  and  clap  your  hands  for  joy. 
Cheer  answer  cheer,  and  bear  the  cheer  about. 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  for  the  fiery  boat  is  ours. 
' '  Victory !  victory !  victory ! ' ' 

Is  the  shout. 
Shout!  for  the  fiery  fort  is  ours,  and  the  field, 
And  the  day  are  ours! 
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The  day  is  ours,  thanks  to  the  brave  endeavor 

Of  heroes,  boy,  like  thee! 

The  day  is  ours!  the  day  is  ours! 

Glory  and  deathless  love  to  all  who  shared  with  thee, 

And  bravely  endured  and  dared  with  thee. 

The  day  is  ours,  the  day  is  ours  forever! 

Glory  and  love  for  one  and  all;  but  for  thee, 

Home!  home!  a  happy  welcome,  welcome  home  for  thee, 

A  mother's  happy  tears,  and  a  virgin's 

Bridal  wreath  of  flowers  for  thee. 

Victory !     Victory ! — 
But  suddenly  wrecked  and  wrapped  in  seething  steam 
The  Essex  slowly  drifted  out  of  the  battle  storm. 
Slowly,  slowly,  down,  laden  with  the  dead  and  dying, 
And  there,  at  the  Captain's  feet,  among  the  dead  and 

dying; 
The  shot-marred  form  of  a  beautiful  boy  is  lying, 

There  in  his  uniform. 

Laurels  and  tears  for  thee,  boy, 

Laurels  and  tears  for  thee! 

Laurels  of  light  moist  with  the  precious  dew 

Of  the  inmost  heart  of  the  nation's  loving  heart, 

And  blest  by  the  balmy  breath  of  the  beautiful  and  the 

true; 
Moist,   moist  with  the  luminous  breath  of  the  singing 

spheres, 
And  the  nation's  starry  tears; 

And  tremble-touched  by  the  pulse -like  gush  and  start 
Of  the  universal  music  of  the  heart, 
And  all  deep  sympathy. 
Laurels  and  tears  for  thee,  boy, 
Laurels  and  tears  for  thee. 
Laurels  of  light,  and  tears  of  love, 
Forevermore  for  thee. 
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And  laurels  of  light,  and  tears  of  truth, 
And  the  mantle  of  immortality; 
And  the  flowers  of  love,  and  immortal  youth, 
And  the  tender  heart  tokens  of  all  true  ruth, 

And  the  everlasting  victory. 
And  the  breath  and  bliss  of  liberty, 
And  the  loving  kiss  of  liberty, 
And  the  welcoming  light  of  heavenly  eyes, 
And  the  overcalm  of  God's  canopy; 
And  the  infinite  love-span  of  the  skies, 
That  covers  the  valleys  of  Paradise, 
For  all  of  the  brave  who  rest  w7ith  thee; 
And  for  one  and  all  who  died  with  thee, 
And  now  sleep  side  by  side  with  thee; 
And  for  every  one  who  lives  and  dies, 
On  the  solid  land  or  the  heaving  sea, 
Dear  warrior  boy,  like  thee, 

O,  the  victory,  the  victory 

Belongs  to  thee! 
God  ever  keeps  the  brightest  crown  for  such  as  thou, 
He  gives  it  now  to  thee, 
Young  and  brave,  and  early  and  thrice  blest, 

Thrice,  thrice,  thrice  blest! 
Thy  country  turns  once  more  to  kiss  thy  youthful  brow, 
And  takes  thee  gently,  gently  to  her  breast, 
And  whispers  lovingly:  God  bless  thee,  bless  thee  now, 

My  darling,  thou  shalt  rest ! 

— Forceythe  Willson* 
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OUR  TWO  OPINIONS. 

(Used  by  special  permission  of  the  author.) 

Us  two  wuz  boys  when  we  fell  out — 

Nigh  to  the  age  uv  my  youngest  now; 
Don't  rec'lect  what  t'wuz  about, 

Some  small  deef'rence,  I'll  allow, 
I,ived  next  neighbors  twenty  years, 

A-hatin'  each  other,  me'nd  Jim, — 
He  havin'  his  opinyin  uv  me, 

'Nd  I  havin'  my  opinyin  uv  him. 

Grew  up  together  'nd  wouldn't  speak, 

Courted  sisters  'nd  married  'em,  too; 
*  Tended  same  meetin'  house  onct  a  week, 

A-hatin'  each  other  through  'nd  through! 
But  when  Abe  L,inkern  asked  the  West 

F'r  soldiers,  we  answered — me  'nd  Jim, 
He  havin'  his  opinyin  uv  me, 

'Nd  I  havin'  my  opinyin  uv  him. 

But  down  in  Tennessee  one  night 

There  wuz  a  sound  uv  firin'  far  away, 
'Nd  the  Sergeant  allowed  ther'd  be  a  fight 

With  the  Johnnie  Rebs  some  time  nex'  day; 
'Nd  as  I  wuz  thinkin'  of  L,izzie  'nd  home, 

Jim  stood  afore  me,  long  and  slim — 
He  havin'  his  opinyin  uv  me, 

'Nd  I  havin'  my  opinyin  uv  him. 

Seemed  like  we  knew  ther  wuz  goin'  to  be 

Serious  trouble  f'r  me  and  him; 
Us  two  shuck  hands,  did  Jim  'nd  me. 

But  never  a  word  from  me  or  Jim! 
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He  went  his  way,  'nd  I  went  mine, 
'Nd  into  the  battle's  roar  went  we, 

I  havin'  my  opinyin  uv  Jim, 

'Nd  he  havin'  his  opinyin  uv  me. 

Jim  never  came  back  from  the  war  again, 

But  I  haint  forgot  that  last,  last  night, 
When,  waitin  fur  orders,  us  two  men 

Made  up,  'nd  shook  hands  afore  the  fight. 
'Nd  after  it  all,  its  soothin'  to  know 

That  here  be  I,  'nd  yonder 's  Jim — 
He  havin'  his  opinyin  uv  me, 

'Nd  I  havin'  my  opinyin  uv  him. 

— Eugene  Field. 


THE  MARCH  OF  COMPANY  A. 

(By  permission  of  the  Century  Company.) 

"  Forward,  march  !  "  was  the  captain's  word, 
And  the  tramp  of  the  hundred  men  was  heard. 
As  they  formed  into  line,  in  the  morning  gray; 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  went  Company  A. 

Out  of  the  shadow  into  the  sun, 
A  hundred  men  that  moved  as  one; 
Out  of  the  dawning  into  the  day, 
A  glittering  file  went  Company  A. 

Marching  along  to  the  rendezvous 
By  grassy  meadows  the  road  ran  through, 
By  springing  cornfields  and  orchards  gay, 
Forward,  forward,  went  Company  A. 
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And  the  pink  and  white  of  the  apple  trees, 
Falling  fast  on  the  fitful  breeze, 
Scattered  its  dewy,  scented  spra  y 
Straight  in  the  faces  of  Company  A. 

A  breath  like  a  sigh  ran  through  the  ranks 
Treading  those  odorous  blossom-banks, 
For  the  orchard  hillsides  far  away, 
The  northern  hillsides  of  Company  A. 

Forward,  march  ! — and  the  dream  was  sped; 
Out  of  the  pine  wood  straight  ahead 
Clattered  a  troop  of  the  Southern  gray 
Face  to  face  with  Company  A. 

Forth  with  a  flash  in  the  southern  sun 
A  hundred  bayonets  leaped  like  one, 
Sudden  drum -beat  and  bugle-play 
Sounded  the  charge  for  Company  A. 

Halt  1  What  is  here  ?  A  slumbering  child, 
Roused  by  the  blast  of  the  bugle  wild, 
Between  the  ranks  of  the  blue  and  gray, 
Right  in  the  path  of  Company  A. 

Nothing  knowing  of  North  or  South, 
Her  dimpled  finger  within  her  mouth, 
Her  gathered  apron  with  blossoms  gay, 
She  stared  at  the  guns  of  Company  A. 

Straightway  set  for  a  sign  of  truce 
Whitely  a  handkerchief  fluttered  loose, 
As  under  the  steel  of  the  Southern  gray 
Galloped  the  captain  of  Company  A. 
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To  his  saddle-bow  he  swung  the  child, 
With  a  kiss  on  the  baby  lips  that  smiled, 
While  the  boys  in  blue  and  the  boys  in  gray 
Cheered  for  the  captain  of  Company  A. 

Forth  from  the  ranks  of  his  halted  men, 
While  the  wild  hurrahs  rang  out  again, 
The  Southern  leader  spurred  his  way 
To  meet  the  captain  of  Company  A. 

Out  of  the  arms  that  held  her  safe 

He  took  with  a  smile  the  little  waif, 

A  grip  of  the  hand  'twixt  blue  and  gray, 

And  back  rode  the  captain  of  Company  A. 

Up  there,  in  the  distant  cottage  door, 
A  mother,  clasping  her  child  once  more, 
Shuddered  at  sight  of  the  smoke-cloud  gray 
Shrouding  the  path  of  Company  A. 

A  little  later,  and  all  was  done  - 
The  battle  over,  the  victory  won, 
Nothing  left  of  the  pitiless  fray 
That  swept  the  ranks  of  Company  A. 

Nothing  left — save  the  bloody  stain 
Darkening  the  orchard's  rosy  rain. 
Dead  the  chief  of  the  Southern  gray, 
And  dead  the  captain  of  Company  A. 

Fallen  together  the  gray  and  blue, 

Gone  to  the  final  rendezvous. 

A  grave  to  cover,  a  prayer  to  say, 

And — Forward,  march  !  went  Company  A. 

— Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 
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We  watch  no  more  the  sullen  horde 

Beyond  the  outer  line; 
No  midnight  sentry  at  the  ford 

Demands  the  countersign; 
The  hostile  ranks  in  war  array, 

I/mg  since  in  peace  withdrew; 
No  more  to  fight  as  foes  in  gray, 

No  more  as  Boys  in  Blue. 

The  bivouac  fires  no  longer  glow, 

The  mountain  pass  is  free, — 
Again  the  troubled  rivers  flow 

Uncrimsoned  to  the  sea; 
The  clustering  orchards  ripen  where 

The  raging  squadrons  flew 
To  smite  the  teeming  valleys  bare, 

When  we  were  Boys  in  Blue. 

The  trampled  field  is  silent  now; 

The  coulter  cuts  the  sward, 
Where  fiery  batteries  used  to  plough 

Their  furrows  deep  and  broad; 
With  harvest  shears  the  vales  are  rife, 

Where  war's  rank  Upas  grew; 
Where  blue  and  gray  gave  life  for  life, 

When  we  were  Boys  in  Blue. 

The  old  camp  ground  is  covered  o'er 

With  mantling  bush  and  vine, 
Where  once  the  tide  of  battle  bore 

Now  feed  the  peaceful  kine; 
The  copses  hide  the  thicket  path 

And  hamlets  rise  anew, 
Where  dashed  the  raider  in  his  wrath, 

When  we  were  Boys  in  Blue. 
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The  peaceful  years  have  lightly  sped 

Since  you  came  proudly  home, 
And  bore  our  flag  with  gallan  ttread 

To  rest  'neath  yonder  dome; 
That  faded  banner,  victory  crowned, 

And  riddled  through  and  through, 
The  glorious  flag  we  rallied  round 

When  we  were  Boys  in  Blue. 

To-day  you  come  from  near  and  far, 

And  form  the  line  again; 
Your  badge  is  now  the  battle  scar, 

Your  arms  the  crutch  and  cane; 
You  grasp  the  hands  of  comrade  tried, 

And  old  campaigns  review, 
And  count  the  fields  where  side  by  side, 

You  fought,  the  Boys  in  Blue. 

The  fife  and  drum  no  more  arouse, 

Your  martial  work  is  done. 
And  time  above  your  laurelled  brows 

Its  silver  threads  has  spun; 
While  one  by  one  along  life's  route, 

Brave  men  who  marched  with  you, 
All  overborne  have  fallen  out 

Since  they  were  Boys  in  Blue. 

And  soon  these  glad  reunions  here 

Will  be  forever  past, 
The  broken  ranks  that  close  the  rear, 

Will  cross  the  ford  at  last; 
But  on  the  world's  illustrious  page 

Of  heroes  tried  and  true, 
Will  live  enshrined  from  age  to  age, 

The  glorious  Boys  in  Blue. 

— Capt.  C  E.  Nash. 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  DEAD. 

'T  was  night.    A  lurid  light 
Made  field  and  wood  seem  of  some  other  world. 
Before  the  rising  winds  the  vapors  whirled, 
Wild,  spectre-like;  and  in  deep  gulfs  afar, 

Star  after  star 
Shone  fugitive : — the  white  moon  shuddered  through 

The  clouds  that  flew. 

Below,  with  dismal  flow, 
The  Shenandoah  swept  the  hills  between; 
The  boding  night-wind  woke  with  wings  unseen 
The  spirit-murmurs  in  the  shadowy  pines, 

And  down  their  lines, 
Far  off,  in  softest  cadences  of  sound, 

The  whispers  wound. 

A  shade,  in  mist  arrayed, 
Came  on  the  winds  o'er  moorland,  tarn,  and  scaur, — 
His  mantle  streaming  in  the  night,  his  war 
Steed  shod  with  silence;  in  his  dusky  hand, 

A  sabre;  and, 
As  distant  thunders  on  our  slumbers  fall, 

He  made  his  call: — 

"  Awake,  lost  legions !    Shake 
Oblivion's  dreamless  slumbers  off!    Their  threnes 
The  pines  sing  o'er  you  now.    The  mock-bird  preens 
Where  ye  are  laid,  and  round  you,  soft  and  clear, 

Year  after  year, 
Murmur  sweet  streams,  all  lulled  to  rest — but  come ! 

I  call  you  home !" 
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A  sound  that  shook  the  ground 
Went  forth  through  earth.    'T  was  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  cannon  dying  in  the  hills;  and  o'er 
Night's  broad  expansions  breathed  the  trumpet's  tone, 

Blent  with  the  moan 
Of  winds.    Faint  strains  of  martial  music  stole 

Into  the  soul. 

Along  the  vale  they  throng, 
As  clouds  across  the  moon  at  midnight  drift — 
Dark,  wavering  volumes,  fleecy  scuds — with  swift 
Unechoing  footfalls  toward  an  awful  hush. 

On,  on  they  rush! 
The  vision  raised  his  blade,  and  waved  them  on 

With,  "ho,  the  dawn!" 

And  anxiously  the  ranks 
Closed  in  dense  columns  down  the  misty  vale; 
Battalion  on  battalion,  riders  pale, 
On  dim,  mysterious  chargers,  hurried  past, 

And  in  that  vast 
Dumb  pageant  melted  as  the  stars  away 

Into  the  day. 

The  form  upon  his  arm 
Bent  low  his  head  in  grief.    The  mystic  band 
Died  in  that  river's  roar,  which  through  the  land 
Seems  blent  with  children's  crying,  and  the  moan 

Of  widows  lone, 
Lamenting  for  the  ones  that  glad  the  door 

Of  home  no  more. 

— Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 
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A  BALLAD  OF  THE  WAR 

1.  "My  arm?"     I  lost  it  at  Cedar  Mountain; 

Ah,  little  one,  that  was  a  dreadful  fight, 
For  brave  blood  flowed  like  a  summer  fountain, 

And  the  cannon  roared  till  the  fall  of  night. 
Nay,  nay,  your  question  has  done  no  harm,  dear, 

Though  it  woke  for  a  moment  a  thrill  of  pain, 
For  whenever  I  look  at  my  stump  of  an  arm  here, 
seem  to  be  living  that  day  again. 

2.  A  cloud  of  sulphurous  haze  hung  o'er  us, 

As  prone  we  lay  in  the  trampled  mire; 
Shells  burst  above  us,  and  right  before  us 

A  rebel  battery  belched  forth  fire. 
All  at  once  to  the  front  our  colonel  galloped, 

His  form  through  the  smoke  looking  dim  and  large ; 
"  You  see  that  battery,  boys,"  he  shouted, 

"  We're  ordered  to  take  it.     Ready !    Charge." 

3.  What  a  thrill  I  felt  as  the  word  was  given! 

At  once  to  his  feet  each  soldier  leapt, 
One  long,  wild  shout  went  up  to  heaven, 

Then  down  on  the  foe  like  the  wind  we  swept. 
Each  fought  that  day  for  his  country's  honor; 

We  gained  the  edge  of  a  slippery  bank, 
I  drove  from  his  post  a  rebel  gunner, 

And  then — the  rest  is  a  perfect  blank. 

4.  What  need  to  tell  of  the  days  that  followed, 

Each  dragging  painfully,  slowly  by, 
Till  wearied  out  by  my  constant  pleading, 
They  sent  me  home,  as  they  thought,  to  die. 
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My  sire  was  dead,  and  my  own  loved  mother 
Was  wasting  away  with  toil  and  care, 

I'd  a  little  sister  and  feeble  brother, 
And  I — I  could  be  but  a  burden  there. 

5.  And  so  this  peddler's  trunk  I  bought  me, 

Filled  it  with  needles,  pins,  tape,  and  thread, 
Housewives'  stores,  as  my  mother  taught  me, 

And  I  sell  them  to  win  my  daily  bread. 
When  the  frost  on  the  fields  lies  still  and  hoary, 

My  way  through  the  village  streets  I  take, 
My  empty  coat  sleeve  tells  its  story, 

And  they're  kind  to  me  for  the  old  flag's  sake. 

6.  It  was  not  regret  that  made  me  falter, 

Nor  sorrow  that  made  my  eye  grow  dim ; 
I  offered  all  on  my  country's  altar, 

And  she  was  pleased  to  accept  a  limb. 
Maimed,  but  yet  to  regrets  a  stranger, 

The  thought  that  gives  me  the  keenest  pain 
Is  this :  Were  my  country  once  more  in  danger 

I  never  could  fight  in  her  ranks  again. 

—Nancy  A.  W.  Wakefield. 
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THE  WILDERNESS  FIGHT. 

Dawn  of  a  pleasant  morning  in  May 
Broke  through  the  Wilderness  cool  and  gray, 
While,  perched  in  the  tallest  treetops,  the  birds 
Were  caroling  Mendelssohn's  "Songs  without  Words." 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men  remote, 
The  brook  brawled  on  with  a  liquid  note, 
And  nature,  all  tranquil  and  lovely,  wore 
The  smile  of  spring,  as  in  Eden  of  yore. 

Little  by  little  as  daylight  increased, 

And  deepened  the  roseate  flush  in  the  east, — 

Little  by  little  did  morning  reveal 

Two  long  glittering  lines  of  steel ; 

Where  two  hundred  thousand  bayonets  gleam, 
Tipped  with  light  of  the  earliest  beam, 
And  the  faces  are  sullen  and  grim  to  see, 
In  the  hostile  armies  of  Grant  and  Lee. 

All  of  a  sudden,  ere  rose  the  sun, 
Pealed  on  the  silence  the  opening  gun; 
A  little  white  puff  of  smoke  there  came, 
And  anon  the  valley  was  wreathed  in  flame. 

Down  on  the  left  of  the  rebel  lines, 

Where  a  breastwork  stands  in  a  copse  of  pines, 

Before  the  rebels  their  ranks  can  form, 

The  Yankees  have  carried  the  place  by  storm. 

Stars  and  Stripes  o'er  the  salient  wave, 
Where  many  a  hero  has  found  a  grave ; 
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And  the  gallant  Confederates  strive  in  vain 
The   ground   they   have   drenched   with   their   blood   to 
regain. 

Yet  louder  the  thunder  of  battle  roared; 
Yet  a  deadlier  fire  on  their  columns  poured; 
Slaughter  infernal  rode  with  Despair, 
Furies  twain,  through  the  smoky  air. 

Not  far  off,  in  the  saddle  there  sat 
A  gray-bearded  man  in  a  black  slouch-hat; 
Not  much  moved  by  the  fire  was  he, 
Calm  and  resolute  Robert  Lee. 

Quick  and  watchful,  he  kept  his  eye 
On  two  bold  rebel  brigades  close  by, — 
Reserves,  that  were  standing  (and  dying)  at  ease, 
While  the  tempest  of  wrath  toppled  over  the  trees. 

For  still  with  their  loud,  deep,  bulldog  bay, 
The  Yankee  batteries  blazed  away, 
And  with  every  murderous  second  that  sped 
A  dozen  brave  fellows,  alas,  fell  dead ! 

The  grand  old  graybeard  rode  to  the  space 
Where  Death  and  his  victims  stood  face  to  face, 
And  silently  waved  his  old  slouch-hat; 
A  world  of  meaning  there  was  in  that ! 

"  Follow  me !    Steady !    We'll  save  the  day !" 
This  was  what  he  seemed  to  say; 
And  to  the  light  of  his  glorious  eye 
The  bold  brigades  thus  made  reply: — 
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"  We'll  go  forward,  but  you  must  go  back  I" 
And  they  moved  not  an  inch  in  the  perilous  track; 
"  Go  to  the  rear,  and  we'll  send  them  to  hell !" 
And  the  sound  of  the  battle  was  lost  in  their  yell. 

Turning  his  bridle,  Robert  Lee 
Rode  to  the  rear.    Like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
Bursting  their  dikes  in  their  overflow, 
Madly  his  veterans  dashed  on  the  foe. 

And  backward  in  terror  that  foe  was  driven, 
Their  banners  rent  and  their  columns  riven, 
Wherever  the  tide  of  battle  rolled 
Over  the  Wilderness,  wood  and  wold. 

Sunset  out  of  a  crimson  sky 

Streamed  o'er  a  field  of  ruddier  dye, 

And  the  brook  ran  on  with  a  purple  stain 

From  the  blood  of  ten  thousand  foemen  slain. 

Seasons  have  passed  since  that  day  and  year; 
Again  o'er  its  pebbles  the  brook  runs  clear, 
And  the  field  in  a  richer  green  is  dressed 
Where  the  dead  of  the  terrible  conflict  rest. 

Hushed  is  the  roll  of  the  rebel  drum, 

The  sabres  are  sheathed,  and  the  cannon  dumb; 

And  Fate,  with  pitiless  hand,  has  furled 

The  flag  that  once  challenged  the  gaze  of  the  world. 

But  the  fame  of  the  Wilderness  fight  abides; 
And  down  into  history  grandly  rides, 
Calm  and  unmoved  as  in  battle  he  sat, 
The  gray-bearded  man  in  the  black  slouch-hat. 

— John  Randolph  Thompson. 
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WHY  HE  WOULDN'T  SELL  THE  FARM. 

Here,  John  !  you  drive  the  cows  up  while  your  mar  brings 

out  the  pails; 
But  don't  ye  let  me  ketch  yer  a  hangin'  onter  them  cows' 

tails, 
An'  chasin'  them  across  that  lot  at  sich  a  tarin'  rate; 
An'  John,  when  you  cum  out,  be  sure  and  shet  that  pas- 

tur  gate. 

It's  strange  that  boy  will  never  larn  to  notice  what  I 

say, 
I'm  'fraid  that  he'll  git  to  rulin'  me,  if  things  goes  on 

this  way; 
But  boys  is  boys,  and  will  be  boys,  till  ther  grown  up  to 

men, 
An'  John's  about  as  good  a  lad  as  the  average  of  'em. 

I'll  tell  ye,  stranger,  how  it  is:  I  feel  a  heap  o'  pride 
In  that  boy — he's  our  only  one  sence  little  Neddy  died; 
Don't  mind  me,  sir,  I'mgrowin'  old,  my  eyesight's  gittin* 

dim; 
But 't  seems  sumhow  a  kind  o'  mist  cums  long  o'  thoughts; 

of  him. 

Jes'  set  down  on  the  door  step,  Squar,  an'  make  yerself 

to  hum; 
While  Johnny's  bringin'  up  the  cows  I'll  tell  ye  how  it 

cum 
That  all  our  boys  ha'  left  us,  'ceptin'  Johnny  there, 
An'  I  reckon,  stranger,  countin'  all,  we've  had  about  our 

share. 
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Thar  was  our  first  boy,   Benjamin,  the  oldest  of  them 

all, 
He  was  the  smartest  little  chap,  so  chipper,  peart  and 

small, 
He  cum  to   us   one   sun-bright   morn,    as   merry   as   a 

lark, 
It  would  ha'  done  your  soul  good,  Squar,  to  a  seen  the 

little  spark. 

An'  thar  was  Tom,  "a  hansum  boy,"  his  mother  alius 

said, 
He  took  to  books,  and  larned  so  spry,  we  put  the  sprig 

ahead — 
His  skoolin'  cleaned  the  little  pile  we'd  laid  by  in  the 

chest, 
But  I's  bound  to  give  the  boy  a  chance  to  do  his  level 

best. 

Our  third  one's  name  was  Samuel;  he  growed  up  here  to 
hum, 

An'  worked  with  me  upon  the  farm  till  he  was  twenty- 
one. 

Fur  Benjamin  had  larned  a  trade — He  didn't  take  to 
work; 

Tom,  mixin'  up  in  politics,  got  'lected  County  Clerk. 

We  ken  all  remember,  stranger,  the  year  o'  sixty- 
one, 

When  the  spark  that  teched  the  powder  off  in  that  Con- 
fed' rat  gun 

Flashed  like  a  streak  o'  lightning  up  acrost  from  east  to 
west, 

An'  left  a  spot  that  burned  like  fire  in  every  patriot's 
breast. 
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An'  I  tell  you  what  it  was,  Squar',  my  boys  cum  up  to 

the  scratch. 
They  all  had  a  share  o'  the  old  man's  grit,  with  enough 

of  their  own  to  match, 
They  showed  ther  colors,  an'  set  ther  flint,  ther  names 

went  down  on  the  roll, 
An'  Benjamin,  Thomas  an'  Sam  was  pledged  to  preserve 

the  old  flag  whole. 

They  all  cum  hum  together  at  the  last,  rigged  up  in  their 

soldier  clothes; 
It  made  my  old  heart  thump,  thump  with  pride,  an'  ther 

mother's  spirits  rose, 
Fur  she'd  been  "down  in  the  mouth"   sumwhat  sence 

she'd  heard  what  the  boys  had  done, 
Fur  it  took  all  three,  an'  it's  hard  enough  fur  a  mother  to 

give  up  one. 

But  ther  warnt  a  drop  of  coward's  blood  in  her  veins,  I 

ken  tell  you  first, 
Fur  she'd  send  the  boys,  an'  the  old  man  too,  ef  the  worst 

had  cum  to  worst; 
I  shall  never  furgit  the  last  night,  Squar,  when  we  all 

kneeled  down  to  pray, 
How  she  give  'em,  one  by  one,  to  God,  in  the  hush  of  the 

twilight  gray. 

An'  when  the  morning  broke  so  clear — not  a  cloud  was 

in  the  sky — 
The  boys  cum  in  with  sober  looks  to  bid  us  their  last 

good-by; 
I  didn't  spect  she  would  stand  it  all,  with  her  face  so  firm 

an'  calm, 
But  she  didn't  break  nor  give  in  a  peg  till  she  cum  to 

kissiu'  Sam, 
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An'  then  it  all  cum  out  at  onct,  like  a  storm  from  a  thun- 
der cloud, — 

She  jest  set  down  on  the  kitchen  floor,  broke  out  with  a 
sob  so  loud 

Thet  Sam  give  up,  and  the  boys  cum  back,  and  they  all 
got  down  by  her  there; 

An'  I'm  thinkin'  'twould  a  made  an  angel  cry  to  hev  seen 
that  partin' ,  Squar  ! 

I  think  she  had  a  forewarnin',  fur  when  they  brought 

back  poor  Sam, 
She  sot  down  by  his  coffin  there,  with  her  face  so  white 

an'  calm, 
Thet  the  neighbors  who  cum  a  pourin'  in  to  see  our 

soldier  dead, 
Went  out  with  a  hush  on  thertremblin'  lips,  an'  the  words 

in  ther  hearts  unsaid. 

Stranger,   perhaps  you    heard  of   Sam,  how  he  broke 

through  thet  Secesh  line, 
An*  planted  the  old  flag  high  an'  dry,  where  its  dear  old 

stars  could  shine; 
An'  after  our  soldiers  won  the  day,  an'  a  gatherin'   up 

the  dead, 
They  found  our  boy  with  his  brave  heart  still,  and  the 

flag  above  his  head. 

An'  Tom  was  shot  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  thickest  of  the 

fray— 
They  say  thet  he  led  his  gallant  boys  like  a  hero  thro'  thet 

day; 
But  they  brought  him  back  with  his  clear  voice  hushed  in 

the  silent  sleep  of  death, 
An'  another  grave  grew  grassy  green  'neath  the  kiss  of 

the  Summer's  breath. 
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An'  Benjamin,  he  cum  hum  at  last; — but  it  made  my  old 

eyes  ache 
To  see  him  lay  with  thet  patient  look,  when  it  seemed  thet 

his  heart  must  break 
With  his  pain  and  wounds,  but  he  lingered  on  till  the 

the  flowers  died  away, 
An'  then  he  laid  him  down  to  rest,  in  the  close  of  the 

Autumn  day. 

Will  I  sell  the  old  farm,  stranger,  the  house  where   my 

boys  were  born  ? 
Jes'  look  down  through  the  orchard,  Squar,  beyond  thet 

field  of  corn, — 
Ken  ye  see  them  four  white  marble  stuns  gleam  out 

through  the  orchard  glade  ? 
Wall,  all  thet  is  left  of  our  boys  on  earth  rests  unner  them 

old  trees'  shade. 

But  there  cums  John  with  the  cows,  ye  see,  an'  it's  'bout 

my  milkin'  time; 
If  ye  happen  along  this  way  agin,  jes'  drop  in  at  any 

time. 
Oh,  ye  axed  if  I'd  eny  notion  the  old  farm  would  ever  be 

sold; 
Wall !    may  be,  Squar,  but  I'll  tell  ye  plain,  'twill  be 

when  the  old  man's  cold. 

— A.  Alphonso  Dayton, 
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ON  THE  SHORES  OF  TENNESSEE. 

"Move  my  arm-chair,  faithful  Pompey, 

In  the  sunshine  bright  and  strong, 
For  this  world  is  fading,  Pompey — 

Massa  won't  be  with  you  long; 
And  I  fain  would  hear  the  south  wind 

Bring  once  more  the  sound  to  me, 
Of  the  wavelets  softly  breaking 

On  the  shores  of  Tennessee. 

"Mournful  though  the  ripples  murmur, 

As  they  still  the  story  tell 
How  no  vessels  float  the  banner 

That  I've  loved  so  long  and  well. 
I  shall  listen  to  their  music, 

Dreaming  that  again  I  see 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  sloop  and  shallop 

Sailing  up  the  Tennessee. 

"And,  Pompey,  while  old  Massa's  waiting 

For  death's  last  dispatch  to  come, 
If  that  exiled  starry  banner 

Should  come  proudly  sailing  home, 
You  shall  greet  it,  slave  no  longer — 

Voice  and  hand  shall  both  be  free 
That  shout  and  point  to  Union  colors 

On  the  waves  of  Tennessee. ' ' 

"Massa's  berry  kind  to  Pompey; 

But  ole  darkey's  happy  here, 
Where  he's  tended  corn  and  cotton 

For  dese  many  a  long  gone  year. 
Over  yonder  Missis'  sleeping — 

No  one  tends  her  grave  like  me. 
Mebbe  she  would  miss  the  flowers 

She  used  to  love  in  Tennessee. 
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"  'Pears  like  she  was  watchin'  Massa — 

If  Pompey  would  beside  him  stay, 
Mebbe  she'd  remember  better, 

How  for  him  she  used  to  pray, 
Tellin'  him  that  way  up  yonder 

White  as  snow  his  soul  would  be, 
If  he  served  the  Lord  of  Heaven 

While  he  lived  in  Tennessee." 

Silently  the  tears  were  rolling 

Down  the  poor  old  dusky  face, 
As  he  stepped  behind  his  master, 

In  his  long  accustomed  place. 
Then  a  silence  fell  around  them 

As  they  gazed  on  rock  and  tree 
Pictured  in  the  placid  waters 

Of  the  rolling  Tennessee. 

Master,  dreaming  of  the  battle 

Where  he  fought  by  Marion's  side, 
When  he  bid  the  haughty  Tarleton 

Stoop  his  lordly  crest  of  pride; 
Man,  remembering  how  yon  sleeper 

Once  beheld  upon  his  knee, 
Ere  she  loved  the  gallant  soldier, 

Ralph  Vervair  of  Tennessee. 

Still  the  south  wind  fondly  lingers 

'Mid  the  veteran's  silver  hair; 
Still  the  bondman  close  beside  him 

Stands  behind  the  old  arm-chair; 
With  his  dark-hued  hand  uplifted 

Shading  eyes,  he  bends  to  see 
Where  the  woodland,  boldly  jutting, 

Turns  aside  for  Tennessee. 
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Thus  he  watches  cloud-born  shadows 

Glide  from  tree  to  mountain  crest, 
Softly  creeping,  aye  and  ever 

To  the  river's  yielding  breast. 
Ah  !  above  the  foliage  yonder 

Something  flutters  wild  and  free  ! 
"Massa  !  Massa  !  Hallelujah  ! 

The  flag's  come  back  to  Tennessee  !  " 

"Pompey,  hold  me  on  your  shoulder, 

Help  me  stand  on  foot  once  more, 
That  I  may  salute  the  colors 

As  they  pass  my  cabin  door. 
Here's  the  paper  signed  that  frees  you, 

Give  a  freeman's  shout  with  me — 
'God  and  Union  ! '   be  our  watchword 

Evermore  in  Tennessee  !" 

Then  the  trembling  voice  grew  fainter, 

And  the  limbs  refused  to  stand, 
One  prayer  to  Jesus — and  the  soldier 

Glided  to  the  better  land. 
When  the  flag  went  down  the  river 

Man  and  master  both  were  free, 
While  the  ring-dove's  note  was  mingled 

With  the  rippling  Tennessee. 

— Ethel  Lynn  {Mrs.  Beers). 
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BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. 

(By  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  publishers  of  Mr.  Whittier's  works.) 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  corn, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 
Apple  and  peach-tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  I«ord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 

On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall, 
When  I^ee  marched  over  the  mountain-wall — 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town — 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind:  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down: 

In  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set, 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 
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Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat,  left  and  right, 
He  glanced:  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

"Halt  !  " — the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast, 
"Fire  !  "—out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash; 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick  as  it  fell  from  the  broken  staff, 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window  sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

"Shoot  if  you  must  this  old  gray  head, — 
But  spare  your  country's  flag  !  "  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word. 

"Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head, 
Dies  like  a  dog  !  March  on  !  "  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet* 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tossed 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host; 
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Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 

Barbara  Frietchie's  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her  ! — and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave, 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union  wave  ! 

Peace,  and  order,  and  beauty,  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  at  Frederick  town  ! 

— /.  G.  Whittier. 


"WAKE  THEM  IN  PEACE  TO-DAY." 

Sound,   bugles!     sound  again! 
Rouse  them  to  life  again, 

Awake  them  all ! 
Here,  where  the  Blue  and  Gray 
Struggled  in  fierce  array, 
Wake  them  in  peace  today: 

God  bless  them  all! 

Sound,  bugles!     sound  again! 
Sound  o'er  these  hills  again, 
Where  gather  all; — 
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Those  who  are  left  to-day, 
Left  of  the  battle's  fray, 
Left  of  the  Blue  and  Gray: 
God  bless  them  all! 

Sound,  bugles!     sound  again! 
Bid  all  unite  again, — 

Like  brothers,  all; — 
Here,  clasping  hands,  to-day, 
With  love  for  Blue  and  Gray, 
Dead  is  all  hate  to-day: 

God  bless  them  all! 

Sound,  bugles!     sound  again! 
Gladly,  oh,   sound  again 

And  welcome  all; — 
No  matter  how  they  fought, 
God  us  the  lesson  taught, 
He  guided  what  they  wrought: 

God  bless  them  all! 


THE  RESTORED  UNION. 

"  The  Boys  in  Blue !"  When  can  their  glory  fade  ? 
Have  you  not  heard  your  fathers  tell  of  the  great  Civil 
War — the  days  from  1861  to  1865?  How  the  flag,  so 
dear  to  us  all  in  the  Northland,  was  lowered  at  Fort 
Sumter  on  a  sorrowful  April  day?  How  for  four  years 
the  conflict  raged  between  the   North  and  the  South, 
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with  untold  loss  of  life  and  treasure?  Many  of  you 
know  the  story  in  a  far  more  touching  and  sacred  way 
than  text-books  could  ever  tell  it  to  you. 

"  The  Boys  in  Gray !"  When  can  their  valor  fade  ? 
Fewer  in  number  than  the  Northern  soldiers,  with 
scantier  resources,  with  the  war  raging  about  their  very 
hearthstones  and  the  beautiful  Southland  filled  with 
lamentation  and  weeping  everywhere,  how  courageously 
they  fought  for  the  things  they  held  dear!  And  to-day, 
thank  Heaven,  the  flag  that  was  lowered  at  Sumter  floats 
over  an  undivided  land,  a  united  people,  a  Union  restored ! 


THE  DRUMMER'S  BRIDE. 

Hollow-eyed  and  pale  at  the  window  of  a  jail, 

Thro'  her  soft  disheveled  hair,  a  maniac  did  stare,  stare, 

stare ! 
At  a  distance,  down  the  street,  making  music  with  their 

feet, 
Came  the  soldiers  from  the  wars,  all  embellished  with 

their  scars, 
To  the  tapping  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum; 
To  the  pounding  and  the  sounding  of  a  drum  ! 
Of  a  drum,  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum  !  drum,  drum,  drum  ! 

The  woman  heaves  a  sigh,  and  a  fire  fills  her  eye, 
When  she  hears  the  distant  drum;  she  cries,  "  Here  they 

come  !  here  they  come  ! ' ' 
Then,  clutching  fast  the  grating,  with  eager,   nervous 

waiting, 
See,  she  looks  into  the  air,  through  her  long  and  silky 

hair, 
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For  the  echo  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum  ! 

For  the  cheering  and  the  hearing  of  a  drum  ! 

Of  a  drum,  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum  !  drum,  drum,  drum  ! 

And  nearer,  nearer,  nearer,  comes,  more  distinct  and 
clearer, 

The  rattle  of  the  drumming;  shrieks  the  woman,  "  He  is 
coming, 

He  is  coming  now  to  me;  quick,  drummer,  quick,  till  I 
see  !  " 

And  her  eye  is  glassy  bright,  while  she  beats  in  mad  de- 
light 

To  the  echo  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum; 

To  the  rapping,  tapping,  tapping  of  a  drum  ! 

Of  a  drum,  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum  !  drum,  drum,  drum  ! 

Now  she  sees  them,  in  the  street,  march  along  with  dusty 

feet, 
As  she  looks  through  the  spaces,  gazing  madly  in  their 

faces; 
And  she  reaches  out  her  hand,  screaming  wildly  to  the 

band; 
But  her  words,  like  her  lover,  are  lost  beyond  recover, 
'Mid  the  beating  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum; 
'  Mid  the  clanging  and  the  banging  of  a  drum  ! 
Of  a  drum,  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum  !  drum,  drum,  drum  ! 

So  the  pageant  passed  by,  and  the  woman's  flashing  eye 
Quickly  loses  all  its  stare,  and  fills  with  a  tear,  with  a 

tear; 
As,  sinking  from  her  place,  with  her  hands  upon  her  face, 
1 '  Hear  ! ' '  she  weeps  and  sobs  as  mild  as  a  disappointed 

child; 
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Sobbing,  ' '  He  will  never  come,  never  come  ! 
Now  nor  ever,  never,  never,  will  he  come 
With  his  drum,  with  his  drum,  with  his  drum  !  drum, 
drum,  drum  !  " 

Still  the  drummer,  up  the  street,  beats  his  distant,  dying 

beat, 
And  she  shouts,  within  her  cell,  "  Ha  !  they're  marching 

down  to  hell, 
And  the  devils  dance  and  wait  at  the  open  iron  gate : 
Hark  !  it  is  the  dying  sound,   as  they  march  into  the 

ground, 
To  the  sighing  and  the  dying  of  a  drum  ! 
To  the  throbbing  and  the  sobbing  of  a  drum  ! 
Of  a  drum,  of  a  drum,  of  a  drum  !  drum,  drum,  drum  !  " 

— Anon. 


THE  COUNTERSIGN  WAS  "MARY." 

'Twas  near  the  break  of  day,  but  still 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly; 
The  west  wind  as  it  passed  the  flowers 

Set  each  one  swaying  lightly; 
The  sentry  slow  paced  to  and  fro, 

A  faithful  night-watch  keeping, 
While  in  the  tents  behind  him  stretched 

His  comrades — all  were  sleeping. 

Slow,  to  and  fro,  the  sentry  paced, 

His  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
But  not  a  thought  of  death  or  war 

Was  with  the  brave,  young  soldier; 
Ah,  no  !  his  heart  was  far  away, 

Where,  on  a  western  prairie, 
A  rose-twined  cottage  stood.     That  night. 

The  countersign  was  "  Mary." 
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And  there  his  own,  true  love  he  saw, 

Her  blue  eyes  kindly  beaming. 
Above  them  on  her  sun-kissed  brow, 

Her  curls  like  sunshine  gleaming, 
And  heard  her  singing  as  she  churned 

The  butter  in  the  dairy, 
The  song  he  loved  the  best.     That  night 

The  countersign  was  <(  Mary." 

11  Oh,  for  one  kiss  from  her  !  "  he  sighed, 

When  up  the  lone  road  glancing, 
He  spied  a  form,  a  little  form, 

With  faltering  steps  advancing. 
And  as  it  neared  him  silently, 

He  gazed  at  it  in  wonder, 
Then  dropped  his  musket  to  his  hand, 

And  challenged,  "  Who  goes  yonder  ?  " 

Still  on  it  came.     "  Not  one  step  more, 

Be  you  man,  child,  or  fairy, 
Unless  you  give  the  countersign, 

Halt  !  Who  goes  there?  "— "  'Tis  Mary," 
A  sweet  voice  cried,  and  in  his  arms 

The  girl  he'd  left  behind  him 
Half  fainting  fell.     O'er  many  miles 

She'd  bravely  toiled  to  find  him. 

"  I  heard  that  you  were  wounded,  dear," 

She  sobbed.     "  My  heart  was  breaking, 
I  could  not  stay  a  moment,  but 

All  other  ties  forsaking, 
I  traveled,  by  my  grief  made  strong, 

Kind  heaven  watching  o'er  me, 
Until  unhurt  and  well " — "  Yes,  love," 

"  At  last  you  stood  before  me. 
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* l  They  told  me  that  I  could  not  pass 

The  lines  to  seek  my  lover 
Before  day  fairly  came;  but  I 

Pressed  on  e'er  night  was  over, 
And  as  I  told  my  name  I  found 

The  way  as  free  as  prairie. ' ' 
"  Because,  thank  God  !  to-night,"  he  said, 

"  The  countersign  is  '  Mary.'  " 

— Margaret  Ey tinge. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  CANTEEN. 

There  are  bonds  of  all  sorts  in  this  world  of  ours, 
Fetters  of  friendship  and  ties  of  flowers, 

And  true  lovers'  knots,  I  ween; 
The  girl  and  the  boy  are  bound  by  a  kiss, 
But  there's  never  a  bond,  old  friend,  like  this — 

We  have  drank  from  the  same  canteen. 

It  was  sometimes  water  and  sometimes  milk; 
And  sometimes  applejack,  fine  as  silk, 

But  whate'er  the  tipple  has  been, 
We  shared  it  together  in  bane  or  bliss, 
And  I  warm  to  you,  friend,  when  I  think  of  this- 

We  have  drank  from  the  same  canteen. 

The  rich  and  the  great  sit  down  to  dine, 
And  they  quaff  each  other  in  sparkling  wine, 

From  glasses  of  crystal  and  green; 
But  I  guess  in  their  golden  potations  they  miss 
The  warmth  of  regard  to  be  found  in  this — 

We  have  drank  from  the  same  canteen. 
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We  shared  our  blankets  and  tents  together, 

And  have  fought  and  marched  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 

And  hungry  and  full  have  we  been; 
Had  da}'s  of  battle  and  days  of  rest, 
But  this  memory  I  cling  to  and  love  the  best — 

We  have  drank  from  the  same  canteen. 

For  when  wounded  I  lay  on  the  outer  slope, 
With  my  blood  flowing  fast,  and  but  little  hope, 

Upon  which  my  faint  spirit  could  lean, 
On,  then,  I  remember,  you  crawled  to  my  side, 
And  bleeding  so  fast  it  seemed  both  must  have  died, 

We  drank  from  the  same  canteen. 

— Miles  O' Reilly  {Charles  G.  Halpine)* 


THE  GRAY  TEN  THOUSAND. 

(Louisville,  1895.) 

Fall  in  there,  Johnnies, 

You  whose  gray 
Is  rusted  just  a 

Bit  today, 
Fall  in! 
Fall  in! 
You  will  not  march  as  when  you  marched 

In  serried  lines  to  meet  the  Blue; 
For,  Johnnies,  you  are  home  folks  now, 

And  we  are  glad  to  welcome  you. 

Fall  in  there,  Gray  backs, 

You  old  vets, 
Whose  valor  no  man 

K'er  forgets, 
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Fall  in! 
Fall  in! 
You  will  not  march  as  when  you  marched 

Where  burning  homes  lit  up  the  way; 
But  you  will  march  amid  the  homes 

Where  we  are  glad  you've  come  to  stay. 

Fall  in  there,  Rebels, 

By  the  gods, 
You  fought  against 

Tremendous  odds; 
Fall  in! 
Fall  in! 
You  will  not  march  as  when  you  marched 

To  glory  and  to  just  defeat, 
But  you  will  march  as  brothers  whom 

Your  brothers  here  are  glad  to  greet. 

Fall  in  there,  Johnnies, 

Let  the  band 
Fill  up  the  air  with 

"  Dixie  Land;" 
Fall  in! 
Fall  in! 
You  will  not  march  as  when  you  marched 

To  bloody  graves.     We  have  today 
One  country,  and  its  skies  are  blue, 

And  only  what  is  past  is  gray. 

Fall  in  there,  Graybacks, 

Let  your  yell 
A  noble,  better 
Story  tell; 
Fall  in! 
Fall  in! 
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You  will  not  march  as  when  you  marched 

Footsore  and  weary,  all  in  vain; 
For  you  are  with  us,  of  us,  and 

Together  now,  we  march  again. 

Fall  in  there,  Rebels, 

Bless  your  hearts, 
This  country  isn't 

One  of  parts; 
Fall  in! 
Fall  in! 
You  will  not  march  as  when  you  marched 

Beneath  the  former  Stars  and  Bars, 
But  you  will  march,  thank  God  for  that, 

Beneath  the  glorious  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Fall  in  there,  Patriots, 

Ye  whose  sires 
Enkindled  Freedom's 
Altar  fires; 
Fall  in! 
Fall  in! 
¥ou  will  not  march  as  when  you  marched 

Against  that  flag  you  see  unfurled 
Above  you  now;  but  you  will  march 
Beneath  its  folds  against  the  world. 

— New  York  Sun. 
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THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MUSKET. 

Soldiers,  pass  on  from  this  rage  of  renown, 

This  ant-hill  commotion  and  strife, 
Pass  by  where  the  marbles  and  bronzes  look  down 

With  their  fast- frozen  gestures  of  life, 
On  out  to  the  nameless  who  lie  'neath  the  gloom 

Of  the  pitying  cypress  and  pine; 
Your  man  is  the  man  of  the  sword  and  the  plume, 

But  the  man  of  the  musket  is  mine ! 

I  knew  him !  By  all  that  is  noble  I  knew 

This  commonplace  hero  I  name! 
I've  camped  with  him,   marched  with  him,  fought  with 
him,  too, 

In  the  swirl  of  the  fierce  battle  flame! 
I^aughed  with  him,  cried  with  him,  taken  a  part 

Of  his  canteen  and  blanket — and  known 
That  the  throb  of  this  chivalrous  prairie  boy's  heart 

Was  an  answering  stroke  of  my  own. 

I  knew  him,  I  tell  you!  And  also,  I  knew, 

When  he  fell  on  the  battle-swept  ridge, 
That  the  poor  battered  body  that  lay  there  in  blue 

Was  only  a  plank  in  the  bridge, 
Over  which  some  commander  should  pass  to  a  fame 

That  shall  shine  while  the  high  stars  shall  shine! 
Your  hero  is  known  by  an  echoing  name 

But  the  man  of  the  musket  is  mine ! 

I  knew  him !  All  through  him  the  good  and  the  bad 

Ran  together  and  equally  free; 
But  I  judge  as  I  trust  Christ  will  judge  the  brave  lad, 

For  death  made  him  noble  to  me! 
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In  the  cyclone  of  war,  in  the  battle's  eclipse, 

Life  shook  out  its  lingering  sands, 
And  he  died  with  the  name  that  he  loved  on  his  lips, 

His  musket  still  grasped  in  his  hands! 
Up  close  to  the  flag  my  soldier  went  down, 

In  the  salient  front  of  the  line; 
You  may  take  for  your  heroes  the  men  of  renown, 

The  man  of  the  musket  is  mine! 

—H.  S.  Taylor. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

"No  more  its  flaming  emblems  wave, 
To  bar  from  hope  the  trembling  slave." 

When  freedom  from  her  mountain  height 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud, 

Who  rears' t  aloft  thy  regal  form, 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpings  loud, 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven, 
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When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder  drum  of  heaven — 
Child  of  the  sun !  to  thee  is  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
L,ike  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbingers  of  victory ! 

Flag  of  the  brave!  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high, 
When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet  tone, 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on. 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood  warm  and  wet 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet, 
Each  soldier's  eyes  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  the  sky  born  glories  burn; 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And  when  the  cannon's  mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud, 
And  gory  sabers  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall, 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas!  On  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
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And  frightened  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack — 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given; 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us? 

— Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 


THE  FLAG  OF  MICKEY  FREE. 

He  loved  the  flag,  did  Mickey  Free, 

With  love  that  well  might  shame 
Each  dull,  unpatriotic  heart, 

And  cover  it  with  blame. 
Old  Ireland  was  his  native  home, 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  be, 
He  always  called  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 

"  The  flag  of  Mickey  Free." 

He  was  no  coward;  cool  and  brave, 

He  met  the  toils  of  life, 
And  honestly  he  labored  for 

His  children  and  his  wife. 
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Four  years,  throughout  the  war,  he  fought 

So  that  the  States  might  be, 
And  lived  to  see  it  wave  in  peace, 

The  flag  of  Mickey  Free. 

He  often  said:  "God  bless  the  flag  ! 

It  floats  above  a  land 
Where  everything  the  heart  can  wish 

Man's  labor  can  command. 
O'er  Christian,  Jew  and  Infidel 

It  waves  impartially; 
And  saints  and  sinners  well  may  bless 

The  flag  of  Mickey  Free. ' ' 

Poor  Mickey  !    When  the  time  drew  nigh 

That  he  must  pass  from  earth, 
He  lay  within  his  cabin  walls, 

Speechless  as  at  his  birth. 
Uneasy  moved  his  eyes  about, 

Something  he  fain  would  see; 
He  looked  in  sadness,  failed  to  find 

The  flag  of  Mickey  Free. 

His  wife,  remembering  the  flag, 

Brought  it  before  his  eyes; 
And,  as  in  joy,  a  hundred  smiles 

Seemed  o'er  his  face  to  rise. 
His  manly  heart  was  satisfied; 

Dying,  content  was  he, 
His  fading  vision  resting  on 

The  flag  of  Mickey  Free. 

— Edward  S.  Creamer. 
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KEARNY  AT  SEVEN  PINES. 

(Used  by  special  permission  of,  and  arrangement  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  publishers  of  Mr.  Stedman's  works.) 

So  that  soldierly  legion  is  still  on  its  journey — 

That  story  of  Kearny  who  knew  not  how  to  yield ! 
'Twas  the  day  when   with  Jameson,   fierce   Berry  and 
Birney, 
Against  twenty  thousand  he  rallied  the  field; 
Where  the  red  volleys  poured,  where  the  clamor  rose 
highest, 
Where  the  dead  lay  in  clumps  through  the  dwarf  oak 
and  pine, 
Where  the  aim  from  the  thicket  was  surest  and  nighest, 
No  charge  like  Phil  Kearny's  along  the  whole  line. 

When  the  battle  went  ill,  and  the  bravest  were  solemn, 
Near  the  dark  Seven  Pines,  where  we  still  held  our 
ground, 
He  rode  down  the  length  of  our  withering  column 

And  his  heart  at  our  war-cry  leaped  up  at  a  bound. 
He  snuffed,  like  his  charger,  the  wind  of  the  powder; 
His  sword  waved  us  on,  and  we  answered  the  sign; 
Iyoud  our  cheer  as  we  rushed,  but  his  laugh  rang  the 
louder — 
* 'There's  the  devil's  own  fun,  boys,  along  the  whole 
line  !" 

How  he  strode  his  brown  steed  !  how  we  saw  his  blade 
brighten 

In  the  one  hand  still  left,  and  the  reins  in  his  teeth  ! 
He  laughed  like  a  boy  when  the  holidays  heighten, 

But  a  soldier's  glance  shot  from  the  visor  beneath. 
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Up  came  the  reserves  to  the  valley  infernal, 

Asking  where  to  go  in,  through  the  clearing  or  pine  ? 

"Oh,  anywhere!    Forward!     'Tis  all  the  same,  Colonel; 
You'll  find  lovely  fighting  along  the  whole  line!" 

Oh,  cold  the  black  shroud  of  night  at  Chantilly 

That  hid  him  from  sight  of  his  brave  men  and  tried! 
Foul,  foul  sped  the  bullet  that  clipped  the  white  lily, 

The  flower  of  our  knighthood,  the  whole  army's  pride! 
Yet  we  dream  that  he  still,  in  that  shadowy  region, 

Where  the  dead  form  their  ranks  at  the  wan  drummer's 
sign, 
Rides  on  as  of  old,  down  the  length  of  his  legion, 

And  the  word  is  still  " Forward!"  along  the  whole  line. 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


RELIEVED   GUARD. 

(1865.) 
There  at  his  post  by  oozy  marsh  that  binds 

The  borders  of  the  bay, 
Where  moaned  through  rustling  sedge  the  winter  winds, 

The  soldier  silent  lay. 

Through  the  cold  blue  of  heaven  the  evening  star 

Set  the  first  watch  of  night; 
While  thwart  the  west  one  lingering  crimson  bar 

Crowned  the  dead  day  with  light. 

Slyly  the  gray  fox,  peering,  swiftly  ran 

Along  the  dusky  shore; 
Stopping,  perchance,  with  pricked  up  ears,  to  scan 

The  wild  fowl  winging  o'er. 
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The  pulsing  whir  of  wings  that  beat  the  air 

With  a  deep,  trembling  hum, 
Unheeded  pass  the  soldier  there; 

Unseen  the  wild  fowl  come. 

Now,  o'er  the  line  of  marsh  the  new-born  day 

Lifts  up  its  rosy  wings, 
And  through  the  frosty  air,  far  down  the  bay, 

The   ' '  honk' '  of  wild  geese  rings. 

Unharmed  the  wild  duck  preens  his  plumage  bright, 

Swimming  the  soldier  near; 
Gazing  the  while  with  eyes  of  liquid  light, 
It  sees  no  sign  for  fear. 

Calmly  at  peace  he  lay,  while  the  bright  sun 
Tinged  his  pale  cheeks  with  red; — 

Shot  through  the  heart — his  duty  done — 
There  lay  the  soldier  dead. 

Whether  'neath  sheltering  roof  or  open  sky 

We  render  the  last  breath, 
God  give  us  strength  to  calmly  die 

And  hope  in  Christ  in  death. 

— Henry  P.  Leland. 
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ON  BOARD  THE  CUMBERLAND. 

(By  special  permission  of  Geo.  H.  Boker,  Jr.) 

"  Stand  by  your  guns,  men!"  Morris  cried. 

Small  need  to  pass  the  word ; 
Our  men  at  quarters  ranged  themselves 

Before  the  drum  was  heard. 

And  then  began  the  sailors'  jests: 

"  What  thing  is  that,  I  say  ?" 
"A  long-shore  meeting-house  adrift 

Is  standing  down  the  bay!" 

A  frown  came  over  Morris'  face; 

The  strange,  dark  craft  he  knew. 
"That  is  the  iron  Merrimac, 

Manned  by  a  rebel  crew! 

"So  shot  your  guns,  and  point  them  straight; 

Before  this  day  goes  by, 
We'll  try  of  what  her  metal's  made!" 

A  cheer  was  our  reply. 

' '  Remember,  boys,  this  flag  of  ours 

Has  seldom  left  its  place; 
And  when  it  falls,  the  deck  it  strikes 

Is  covered  with  disgrace. 

"  I  ask  but  this:  or  sink  or  swim, 

Or  live  or  nobly  die, 
My  last  sight  upon  earth  may  be 

To  see  that  ensign  fly!" 
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Meanwhile  the  shapeless  iron  mass 

Came  moving  o'er  the  wave, 
As  gloomy  as  a  passing  hearse, 

As  silent  as  the  grave. 

Her  ports  were  closed;  from  stem  to  stern 

No  sign  of  life  appeared. 
We  wondered,  questioned,  strained  our  eyes, 

Joked — everything  but  feared. 

She  reached  our  range.     Our  broadside  rang, 

Our  heavy  pivots  roared; 
And  shot  and  shell,  a  fire  of  hell, 

Against  her  sides  we  poured. 

God's  mercy!  from  her  sloping  roof 

The  iron  tempest  glanced, 
As  hail  bounds  from  a  cottage  thatch, 

And  round  her  leaped  and  danced. 

Or  when  against  her  dusky  hull 

We  struck  a  fair,  full  blow, 
The  mighty,  solid  iron  globes 

Were  crumbled  up  like  snow. 

On,  on,  with  fast  increasing  speed 

The  silent  monster  came, 
Though  all  our  starboard  battery 

Was  one  long  line  of  flame. 

She  heeded  not,  no  gun  she  fired, 

Straight  on  our  bow  she  bore; 
Through  riving  plank  and  crashing  frame 

Her  furious  way  she  tore. 
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Alas!  our  beautiful,  keen  bow, 

That  in  the  fiercest  blast 
So  gently  folded  back  the  seas, 

They  hardly  felt  we  passed! 

Alas!  alas!  my  Cumberland, 

That  ne'er  knew  grief  before, 
To  be  so  gored,  to  feel  so  deep 

The  tusk  of  that  sea-boar ! 

Once  more  she  backward  drew  a  space, 

Once  more  our  side  she  rent; 
Then,  in  the  wantonness  of  hate, 

Her  broadside  through  us  sent. 

The  dead  and  dying  round  us  lay, 

But  our  foeman  lay  abeam; 
Her  open  port-holes  maddened  us; 

We  fired  with  shout  and  scream. 

We  felt  our  vessel  settling  fast, 

We  knew  our  time  was  brief. 
"  Ho!  man  the  pumps!"  But  those  who  worked, 

And  fought  not,  wept  with  grief. 

' '  O  keep  us  but  an  hour  afloat! 

O,  give  us  only  time 
To  mete  out  to  yon  rebel  crew 

The  measure  of  their  crime!" 

From  captain  down  to  powder-boy 

No  hand  was  idle  then; 
Two  soldiers,  but  by  chance  aborad, 

Fought  on  like  sailor  men. 
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And  when  a  gun's  crew  lost  a  hand, 
Some  bold  marine  stepped  out 

And  jerked  his  braided  jacket  off 
And  hauled  the  gun  about. 

Our  forward  magazine  was  drowned; 

And  up  from  the  sick  bay 
Crawled  the  wounded,  red  with  blood, 

And  round  us  gasping  lay. 

Yes,  cheering,  calling  us  by  name, 
Struggling  with  failing  breath 

To  keep  their  ship-mates  at  their  post 
Where  glory  strove  with  death. 

With  decks  afloat  and  powder  gone 

The  last  broadside  we  gave 
From  the  guns'  heated  iron  lips 

Burst  out  beneath  the  wave. 

So  sponges,  rammers,  and  hand -spikes — 
As  men-of-war' s-men  should — ■. 

We  placed  within  their  proper  racks 
And  at  our  quarters  stood. 

"Up  to  the  spar-deck!  save  yourselves!' ' 
Cried  Selfridge.     "  Up,  my  men! 

God  grant  that  some  of  us  may  live 
To  fight  yon  ship  again!" 

We  turned — we  did  not  like  to  go; 

Yet  staying  seemed  but  in  vain, 
Knee  deep  in  water;  so  we  left; 

Some  swore,  some  groaned  with  pain. 
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We  reached  the  deck.     There  Randall  stood: 

"Another  turn,  men — so!" 
Calmly  he  aimed  his  pivot  gun: 

"  Now,  Tenny,  let  her  go!" 

It  did  our  sore  hearts  good  to  hear 

The  song  our  pivot  sang, 
As,  rushing  on  from  wave  to  wave, 

The  whirling  bomb-shell  sprang. 

Brave  Randall  leaped  upon  the  gun 

And  waved  his  cap  in  sport; 
' '  Well  done !  well  aimed !  I  saw  that  shell 

Go  through  an  open  port." 

It  was  our  last,  our  deadliest  shot; 

The  deck  was  overflown; 
The  poor  ship  staggered,  lurched  to  port 

And  gave  a  living  groan! 

Down,  down,  as  headlong  through  the  waves 

Our  gallant  vessel  rushed, 
A  thousand  gurgling,  watery  sounds 

Around  my  senses  gushed. 

Then  I  remember  little  more. 

One  look  to  heaven  I  gave, 
Where,  like  an  angel's  wing,  I  saw 

Our  spotless  ensign  wave. 

I  tried  to  cheer.     I  cannot  say 

Whether  I  swam  or  sank; 
A  blue  mist  closed  around  my  eyes 

And  everything  was  blank. 
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When  I  awoke,  a  soldier  lad, 

All  dripping  from  the  sea, 
With  two  great  tears  upon  his  cheeks, 

Was  bending  over  me. 

I  tried  to  speak.     He  understood 

The  wish  I  could  not  speak. 
He  turned  me.     There,  thank  God!  the  flag 

Still  fluttered  at  the  peak! 

And  there,  while  thread  shall  hang  to  thread, 

O  let  that  ensign  fly! 
The  noblest  constellation  set 

Against  our  northern  sky. 

A  sign  that  we  who  live  may  claim 

The  peerage  of  the  brave; 
A  monument  that  needs  no  scroll 

For  those  beneath  the  wave. 

— Geo*  H.  BokeK 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  COMRADE. 

(In  memory  of  Prof.  S.  H.  Deneen,  late  Adjutant  117,  111.  Vol.  Infty.) 

So  one  by  one  the  orders  come 
For  "arms  reversed"  and  "muffled  drum," 
"To  beat  off"  dirges  to  the  grave 
Where  drooping  flags  in  sorrow  wave. 

For  step  by  step  comes  pallid  death 
To  seal  all  lips,  to  stifle  breath, 
To  bid  all  hearts  to  cease  to  beat, 
To  call  "lights  out"  and  beat  "retreat." 
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And  one  by  one  our  comrades  go — 
Go  from  their  '  'picket  posts"  below, 
Go  out  of  "duty"  into  life, 
Yes,  go  to  rest  from  battle's  strife. 

We  hear  the  peal  of  minute  gun 
That  tells  us  of  life's  duty  done; 
Yea,  tells  us  of  a  comrade  gone — 
Gone  out  of  night  to  endless  dawn. 

Gone  where  no  bugle  notes  begin, 
Or  sound  alarms,   '  'Fall  in!  ' '   '  'Fall  in!  ' ' 
But  where  he  hears  "Stack  arms"  and  rest — 
Yea,  rest  forever  with  the  blest. 

For  through  the  gate  that  inward  swings 
To  Him  who  reigns  the  King  of  kings, 
God's  blessed  soldiers  enter  in, 
Relieved  from  death  and  freed  from  sin. 

— Col.  R.  M.  Moore,  San  Antonio »,  Texas. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  REPRIEVE. 

"I  thought,  Mr.  Allen,  when  I  gave  my  Bennie  to  his 
country,  that  not  a  father  in  all  this  broad  land  made  so 
precious  a  gift — no,  not  one.  The  dear  boy  only  slept  a 
minute,  just  one  little  minute  at  his  post;  I  know  that 
was  all,  for  Bennie  never  dozed  over  a  duty.  How 
prompt  and  reliable  he  was!  I  know  he  only  fell  asleep 
one  little  second — he  was  so  young  and  not  strong,  that 
boy  of  mine.   Why,  he  was  as  tall  as  I  and  only  eighteen ! 
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And  now  they  shoot  him  because  he  was  found  asleep 
when  doing  sentinel  duty.  'Twenty-four  hours,'  the 
telegram  said,  only  twenty-four  hours.  Where  is  Bennie 
now  ? ' ' 

"  "We  will  hope  with  his  heavenly  Father,"  said  Mr. 
Allen  soothingly. 

"Yes,  yes;  let  us  hope;  God  is  very  merciful!  'I  should 
be  ashamed,  father,'  Bennie  said,  'when  I  am  a  man  to 
think  I  never  used  this  great  right  arm' — and  he  held  it 
out  proudly  before  me — 'for  my  country  when  it  needed 
it.  Palsy  it,  rather  than  keep  it  at  the  plow.'  'Go,  then, 
my  boy,  and  God  keep  you!'  I  said.  God  has  kept 
him,  I  think,  Mr.  Allen!"  And  the  farmer  repeated 
these  last  words  slowly,  as  if  in  spite  of  his  reason  his 
heart  doubted  them. 

"Like  the  apple  of  the  eye,  Mr.  Owen;  doubt  it  not." 

Blossom  sat  near  them  listening  with  blanched  cheek. 
She  had  not  shed  a  tear.  Her  anxiety  had  been  so  con- 
cealed that  no  one  had  noticed  it.  She  had  occupied  her- 
self mechanically  in  the  household  cares.  Now,  she 
answered  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  opening  it  to  receive 
from  a  neighbor's  hand  a  letter.  "It  is  from  him,"  was 
all  she  said. 

It  was  like  a  message  from  the  dead!  Mr.  Owen  took 
the  letter,  but  could  not  break  the  envelope  on  account 
of  his  trembling  fingers,  and  held  it  toward  Mr.  Allen, 
with  the  helplessness  of  a  child.  The  minister  opened  it 
and  read  as  follows: 

rDear  Father: — When  this  reaches  you  I  shall  be  in 
eternity.  At  first  it  seemed  awful  to  me,  but  I  have 
thought  so  much  about  it  that  now  it  has  no  terror. 
They  say  they  will  not  bind  me,  nor  blind  me,  but  that  I 
may  meet  my  death  like  a  man.  I  thought,  father,  that 
it  might  have  been  on  the  battle  field,  for  my  country, 
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and  that  when  I  fell,  it  would  be  fighting  gloriously;  but 
to  be  shot  down  like  a  dog  for  nearly  betraying  it — to  die 
for  neglect  of  duty!  O,  father!  I  wonder  the  very 
thought  does  not  kill  me!  But  I  shall  not  disgrace  you; 
I  am  going  to  write  you  all  about  it,  and  when  I  am  gone 
you  may  tell  my  comrades.     I  cannot,  now. 

"You  know  I  promised  Jemmie  Carr's  mother  I  would 
look  after  her  boy;  and  when  he  fell  sick  I  did  all  I  could 
for  him.  He  was  not  strong  when  he  was  ordered  back 
into  the  ranks,  and  the  day  before  that  night,  I  carried 
all  his  luggage  besides  my  own  on  our  march.  Towards 
night  we  went  in  on  double  quick,  and  though  the  lug- 
gage began  to  feel  very  heavy,  everybody  else  was  tired, 
too;  and  as  for  Jemmie,  if  I  had  not  lent  him  an  arm  now 
and  then  he  would  have  dropped  by  the  way.  I  was  all 
tired  out  when  we  came  into  camp,  and  then  it  was  Jem- 
mie's  turn  to  be  sentry.  I  would  take  his  place;  but  I 
was  too  tired,  father.  I  could  not  have  kept  awake  if  a 
gun  had  been  pointed  at  my  head;  but  I  did  not  know  it 
until — well,  until  it  was  too  late." 

/"God  be  thanked!  "  interrupted  Mr.  Owen,  reverently, 
"I  knew  Bennie  was  not  the  boy  to  sleep  carelessly  at  his 
-post." 

"They  tell  me  to-day  that  I  have  a  short  reprieve, 
'time  to  write  to  you,'  the  good  Colonel  says.  Forgive 
him,  father,  he  only  does  his  duty;  he  would  gladly  save 
me  if  he  could;  and  do  not  lay  my  death  against  Jemmie. 
The  poor  boy  is  heart-broken,  and  does  nothing  but  beg 
and  entreat  them  to  let  him  die  in  my  place. 

"I  can't  bear  to  think  of  mother  and  Blossom.  Com- 
fort them,  father!  Tell  them  I  die  as  a  brave  boy  should, 
and  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  they  will  not  be  ashamed 
of  me,  as  they  must  be  now.  God  help  me!  It  is  very 
hard  to  bear!     Good-by,  father,  God  seems  near  and  dear 
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to  me;  not  at  all  as  if  he  wished  me  to  perish  forever,  but 
as  if  he  felt  sorry  for  his  poor  sinful,  broken-hearted 
child,  and  would  take  me  to  be  with  him  and  my  Savior 
in  a  better  life. ' ' 

A  deep  sigh  burst  from  Mr.  Owen's  heart.  "Amen," 
he  said,  solemnly,  "amen." 

"To-night,  in  the  early  twilight,  I  shall  see  the  cows 
all  coming  home  from  the  pasture,  and  precious  little 
Blossom  standing  on  the  back  stoop,  waiting  for  me! 
But  I  shall  never,  never  come!  God  bless  you  all!  For- 
give your  poor  Bennie ! ' ' 

Late  that  night  the  door  of  the  "back  stoop"  opened 
softly  and  a  little  figure  glided  out  and  down  the  foot- 
path that  lead  to  the  road  by  the  mill.  She  seemed 
rather  flying  than  walking,  turning  her  head  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left,  looking  only  now  and  then  to  heaven, 
and  folding  her  hands  as  if  in  prayer.  Two  hours  later 
the  same  young  girl  stood  at  the  mill  depot,  watching  the 
coming  of  the  night  train;  and  the  conductor,  as  he 
reached  down  to  lift  her  into  the  car,  wondered  at  the 
tear-stained  face  that  was  upturned  toward  the  dim  lantern 
he  held  in  his  hand.  A  few  questions  and  ready  answers 
told  him  all;  and  no  father  could  have  cared  more  tenderly 
for  his  only  child  than  he  for  our  little  Blossom.  She 
was  on  her  way  to  Washington  to  ask  President  Lincoln 
for  her  brother's  life.  She  had  stolen  away,  leaving  only 
a  note  to  tell  them  where  and  why  she  had  gone.  She 
had  brought  Bennie 's  letter  with  her;  no  good,  kind 
heart  like  the  President's  could  refuse  to  be  melted  by  it. 
The  next  morning  they  reached  New  York,  and  the  con- 
ductor hurried  her  on  to  Washington.  Every  minute, 
now,  might  be  the  means  of  saving  her  brother's  life. 
And  so,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  Blossom  reached  the 
Capitol  and  hastened  to  the  White  House. 
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The  president  had  just  seated  himself  to  his  morning 
task  of  overlooking  and  signing  important  papers,  when 
without  one  word  of  announcement  the  door  softly 
opened,  and  Blossom,  with  down-cast  eyes  and  folded 
hands,  stood  before  him. 

"Well,  my  child,"  he  said  in  his  pleasant,  cheerful 
tones, '  'what  do  you  want  so  bright  and  early  this  morning  ?' ' 

"Bennie's  life,  please  sir,"  faltered  Blossom. 

"Who  is  Bennie?" 

"My  brother,  sir.  They  are  going  to  shoot  him  for 
sleeping  at  his  post." 

"O,  yes,"  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ran  his  eye  over  the  papers 
before  him.  "I  remember.  It  was  a  fatal  sleep.  You  see, 
my  child,  it  was  a  time  of  special  danger.  Thousands 
of  lives  might  have  been  lost  by  his  culpable  negligence. ' ' 

"So  my  father  said,"  replied  Blossom,  gravely.  "But 
poor  Bennie  was  so  tired,  sir,  and  Jemmie  so  weak.  He 
did  the  work  of  two,  sir,  and  it  was  Jemmie' s  night,  not 
his;  but  Jemmie  was  too  tired,  and  Bennie  never  thought 
about  himself  that  he  was  tired  too. ' ' 

"What  is  this  you  say,  child?  Come  here,  I  do  not 
understand, ' '  and  the  kind  man  caught  eagerly  as  ever 
at  what  seemed  to  be  a  justification  of  the  offense. 

Blossom  went  to  him;  he  put  his  hand  tenderly  on  her 
shoulder  and  turned  up  the  pale  face  toward  his.  How 
tall  he  seemed!  And  he  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  too!  A  dim  thought  of  this  kind  passed  for  a 
minute  through  Blossom *s  mind,  but  she  told  her  simple, 
straightforward  story  and  handed  Mr.  Lincoln  Bennie' s 
letter  to  read. 

He  read  it  carefully;  then  taking  up  his  pen,  wrote  a 
few  hasty  lines,  and  rang  his  bell. 

Blossom  heard  this  order  given:  "Send  this  dispatch 
at  once! " 
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The  President  then  turned  to  the  girl  and  said:  "Go 
home,  my  child,  and  tell  that  father  of  yours,  who  could 
approve  his  country's  sentence  even  when  it  took  the  life 
of  a  child  like  that,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  thinks  the  life 
far  too  precious  to  be  lost.  Go  back,  or — wait  until 
tomorrow.  Bennie  will  need  a  change  after  he  has  so 
bravely  faced  death;  he  shall  go  with  you." 

"God  bless  you,  sir!"  said  Blossom;  and  who  shall 
doubt  that  God  heard  and  registered  the  request  ? 

Two  days  after  this  interview,  the  young  soldier  came 
to  the  White  House  with  his  little  sister.  He  was  called 
into  the  President's  private  room  and  a  strap  fastened 
upon  his  shoulder.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  said:  "The  sol- 
dier that  could  carry  a  sick  comrade's  baggage  and  die 
for  the  act  so  uncomplainingly  deserves  well  of  his 
country. ' '  Then  Bennie  and  Blossom  took  their  way  to 
their  Green  Mountain  home.  A  crowd  gathered  at  the 
Mill  Depot  to  welcome  them  back;  and  as  Farmer  Owen's 
hand  grasped  that  of  the  boy  tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  was  heard  to  say  fervently: 

"The  Lord  be  praised!  " 

— From  the  New  York  Observer. 


O'BRANNIGAN'S  DRILL. 

The  echoes  of  Sumter  had  thrilled  through  the  land, 
And  Michael  O'Brannigan,  born  to  command, 
Obtained  a  commission.     A  word  and  a  nod, 
And  his  roster  was  filled  with  the  sons  of  "  the  sod." 
It  is  true  that  his  knowledge  of  tactics  was  scant; 
When  he  wished  to  ' '  oblique  ' '  his  command  would  be 
"Slant." 
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But  he  knew  the  importance  of  practical  skill; 
And  marching  his  company  out  to  a  hill, 
Proceeded  with  this  introductory  drill : 
1 '  Attintion  !  Right  driss  !  By  that  token  is  meant 
That  aich  of  ye  keeps  his  nixt  neighbor  fernint. 
Stand  up  like  meself  and  look  martial  and  brave 
Wid  a  soldierly  bearin'  !  Mulcahy,  ye  knave, 
Don't  ye  offer  to  step  from  the  ranks  till  ye've  lave." 


' '  Attintion  !  Fix  bayonets  !  Jisht  for  the  drill 
We  will  play  that  the  foe  is  a-houldin'  the  hill. 
Now,  double  quick  !  Charge  !  An'  I'll  lade  the  way; 
An'  this  is  yer  watchword — fwhat  is  it  ?     Hooray  ! 
Attintion  !  Ha — halt,  till  I've  come  till  me  breath  ! 
Give  O'Brannigan  time,  and  he'll  lade  ye  till  death  ! 
Halt,  Rafferty,  Lafferty  !  Wait  till  I  come  ! 
Stand  still  and  mark  time  till  the  bate  of  the  drum  ! 
It  isn't  the  rulable  usage  of  war 
To  follow  your  captain,  unless  he's  before. 


1 '  Attintion  !  To  prove  to  f oeman  their  folly, 

We'll  load  up  our  rifles  and  give  them  a  volley  ; 

An'  to  show  how  composed  a  bould  soldier  can  shtand 

I  will  shtep  to  the  front  while  I  give  the  command. 

Make  ready  !     Take  aim  !     Patsy,  point  yer  gun  higher! 

Don't  shut  the  wrong  eye  whin  yer  aimin'  it.     Fire  ! 

"  Oh  !    Murther  !    I'm  kilt !    Sargint  Murphy,  ye  brute, 

Don't  ye  know,  when  ye  ownly  blank  cartridges  shoot, 

If  yer  ramrod  ye  happen  to  lave  in  yer  gun 

It's  more  deadly  than  forty-two  bullets  in  one  ? 

Jist  look  at  me  hat,  wid  its  horrible  rint, 

An'  its  illigant  aigle  to  smithereens  sint  ! 
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Ye' re  arrishted  !    Moind  thot,  now.     Ye' 11  pay  fer  yer 

guilt ! 
I'd  av  hung  yer  fer  murther  an'  I  had  been  kilt. 
Faix,  ye're  sargint,  to-day,  of  the  guard,  Murphy!  Whist! 
Go  report  to  yerself  as  put  under  arrisht !" 


So  closed  the  first  drill ;  but  he  proved  when  the  field 
In  the  chaos  of  jarring  artillery  reeled, 
That,  to  quote  a  plain  soldier's  description,  "So  far 
As  concerns  the  tough  tussel  and  business  of  war, 
O'Brannigan's  flannel-mouthed  veterans  were  there.' ' 

—  W.  W.  Fink. 


DRIVING  HOME  THE  COWS. 

Out  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass, 
He  turned  them  into  the  river  lane; 

One  after  another  he  let  them  pass, 
Then  fastened  the  meadow  bars  again. 


Along  by  the  willows  and  over  the  hill 
He  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace — 

The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  still 

And  something  shadowed  the  sunny  face. 

Only  a  boy,  and  his  father  had  said 
He  never  could  let  his  youngest  go, 

Two  already  were  lying  dead 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 
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But,  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 

And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow  swamp, 

Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  his  gun 

And  stealthily  followed  the  footpath  damp. 

Across  the  clover  and  through  the  wheat, 
With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  grim, 

Though  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  blind  bat's  flitting  startled  him. 

Thrice  since  then  have  the  lanes  been  white 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple  bloom, 

And  now  when  the  cows  came  back  at  night 
The  feeble  father  drove  them  home; 

For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 
That  three  were  lying  where  two  had  lain, 

And  the  old  man's  tremulous,  palsied  arm 
Could  never  lean  on  a  son's  again. 

The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late, 

He  went  for  the  cows  when  his  work  was  done, 
But  down  the  lane,  as  he  opened  the  gate, 

He  saw  them  coming,  one  by  one. 

Brindle  and  Ebony,  Speckle  and  Bess, 
Tossing  their  horns  in  the  evening  wind, 

Cropping  the  buttercups  out  of  the  grass, 
But  who  was  it  following  close  behind  ? 

L,oosely  swung  in  the  idle  air 

The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue, 
And  worn  and  pale  through  its  crisped  hair 

looked  out  a  face  that  the  father  knew. 
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For  Southern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn 

And  yield  their  dead  to  life  again, 
And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn 

In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting  eyes, 

For  the  hearts  must  speak  when  the  lips  are  dumb. 

And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 
Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 

— Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  WAR. 

(By  special  permission  of  and  arrangement  with  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
publishers  of  Dr.  Holland's  works.) 

Peace  in  the  clover-scented  air, 

And  stars  within  the  dome ; 
And  underneath  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain  New  England  home; 
Within  a  murmur  of  low  tones 

And  sighs  from  hearts  oppressed, 
Merging  in  prayer,  at  last,  that  brings 

The  balm  of  silent  rest. 

I've  closed  a  hard  day's  work,  Marty, — 

The  evening  chores  are  done  ; 
And  you  are  weary  with  the  house, 

And  with  the  little  one. 
But  he  is  sleeping  sweetly  now, 

With  all  our  pretty  brood  ; 
So  come  and  sit  upon  my  knee, 

And  it  will  do  me  good. 
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With  shouts  and  cheers  they  marched  away 

On  glory's  shining  track, 
But,  ah!  how  long,  how  long  they  stay! 

How  few  of  them  come  back! 


One  sleeps  beside  the  Tennessee, 

And  one  beside  the  James, 
And  one  fought  on  a  gallant  ship 

And  perished  in  its  flames. 
And  some,  struck  down  by  fell  disease, 

Are  breathing  out  their  life  ; 
And  others,  maimed  by  cruel  wounds, 

Have  left  the  deadly  strife. 


Ah,  Marty!  Marty!  only  think 

Of  all  the  boys  have  done 
And  suffered  in  this  weary  war  ! 

Brave  heroes,  every  one  ! 
Oh  !  often,  often  in  the  night, 

I  hear  their  voices  call : 
1 '  Come  on  and  help  us  /    Is  it  right 

That  we  should  bear  it  allV 

*  *  *  * 

I  feel— I  know — I  am  not  mean  ; 

And  though  I  seem  to  boast, 
I'm  sure  that  I  would  give  my  life 

To  those  who  need  it  most. 
Perhaps  the  Spirit  will  reveal 

That  which  is  fair  and  right  ; 
So,  Marty,  let  us  humbly  kneel 

And  pray  to  heaven  for  light. 
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Peace  in  the  clover-scented  air, 

And  stars  within  the  dome  ; 
And  underneath,  in  dim  repose, 

A  plain  New  England  home; 
Within,  a  widow  in  her  weeds, 

From  whom  all  joy  is  flown, 
Who  kneels  among  her  sleeping  babes, 

And  weeps  and  prays  alone  ! 

— Josiah  Gilbert  Holland. 


"  THAR  WAS  JIM." 

Wildest  boy  in  all  the  village, 

Up  to  every  wicked  lark, 
Happy  at  a  chance  to  pillage 

Melon  patches  in  the  dark; 
Seemed  a  tarnal  mischief  breeder, 

Fur  in  every  wicked  whim 
Put  your  hand  upon  the  leader — 

Thar  was  Jim. 


He  was  eighteen  w'en  the  summons 

Come  for  Union  volunteers, 
An'  the  finnin's  an'  the  drummin's 

An'  the  paterotic  cheers 
Made  us  with  excitement  dance,  sir, 

Even  oV  men,  staid  and  prim, 
An'  among  the  first  to  answer, 

Thar  was  Jim. 
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One  day  w'en  the  Gin'ral  wanted 

Volunteers  to  charge  a  place 
Whar  the  rebel  banner  flaunted 

Imperdently  in  our  face, 
Seemed  as  though  the  cannon's  bellers 

Had  no  skeerishness  for  him, 
Fur  among  the  foremost  fellers 

Thar  was  Jim. 

How  we  cheered  'em  at  the  startin' 

On  the  fearful  charge  they  made, 
Though  it  seemed  that  death  was  sartin 

In  that  orful  ambuscade. 
Once  the  smoke  riz  up,  a-showin 

Them  as  up  the  hill  they  clim, 
An*  ahead,  an'  still  agoin', 

Thar  was  Jim. 

"  Git  thar?"     Wall,  yer  jest  a-screamin', 

Nothin'  could  a-stopped  them  men, 
Each  one  seemed  a  howlin'  demon 

Chargin'  on  a  fiery  den. 
Purty  tough  w'en  next  I  found  him, 

Fur  with  face  all  black  an'  grim, 
Dead,  with  dead  men  all  around  him, 

Thar  was  Jim. 

Friend  o'  mine?    I  reckon,  sorter; 

Met  him  first  one  winter  night. 
Lord!  but  wasn't  that  storm  a  snorter, 

W'en  I  went  fur  Dr.  White. 
W'en  I  heard  my  wife  a-pleadin' 

Me  to  come  and  look  at  him 
Layin'  in  her  arms  a  feedin' , 

Thar  was  Jim. 

— /.  Crawford* 
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ONE  IN  BLUE  AND  ONE  IN  GRAY. 

Each  thin  hand  resting  on  a  grave, 

Her  lips  apart  in  prayer, 
A  mother  knelt  and  left  her  tears 

Upon  the  violets  there. 
O'er  many  a  road  of  vale  and  lawn, 

Of  hill  and  forest  gloom, 
The  reaper  death  had  reveled  in 

His  fearful  harvest-home. 
The  last  red  summer's  sun  had  shone 

Upon  a  fruitless  fray — 
From  yonder  forest  charged  the  blue, 

Down  yonder  slope  the  gray. 

The  hush  of  death  was  on  the  scene, 

And  sunset  o'er  the  dead 
In  that  oppressive  stillness 

A  pall  of  glory  spread. 
I  know  not,  dare  not  question  how, 

I  met  the  ghastly  glare 
Of  each  upturned  and  stirless  face 

That  shrunk  and  whitened  there. 
I  knew  my  noble  boys  had  stood 

Through  all  that  withering  day — 
I  knew  that  Willie  wore  the  blue, 

That  Harry  wore  the  gray. 

I  thought  of  Willie's  clear  blue  eye, 

His  wavy  hair  of  gold, 
That  clustered  on  a  fearless  brow 

Of  purest  Saxon  mold; 
Of  Harry,  with  his  raven  locks, 

And  eagle  glance  of  pride; 
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Of  how  they  clasped  each  other's  hand 
And  left  their  mother's  side; 

How  hand  in  hand  they  bore  my  prayers 
And  blessings  on  the  way — 

A  noble  heart  beneath  the  blue, 
Another  'neath  the  gray. 


The  dead,  with  white  and  folded  hands 

That  hushed  our  village  homes 
I've  seen  laid  calmly,  tenderly, 

Within  their  darkened  rooms; 
But  there  I  saw  distorted  limbs, 

And  many  an  eye  aglare, 
In  the  soft  purple  twilight  of 

The  thunder-smitten  air; 
Along  the  slope  and  on  the  sward 

In  ghastly  ranks  they  lay, 
And  there  was  blood  upon  the  blue, 

And  blood  upon  the  gray. 


I  looked  and  saw  his  blood,  and  his; 

A  swift  and  vivid  dream 
Of  blended  years  flashed  o'er  me,  when, 

Like  some  cold  shadow,  came 
A  blindness  of  the  eye  and  brain — 

The  same  that  seizes  one 
When  men  are  smitten  suddenly 

Who  over  stare  the  sun; 
And  while  blurred  with  the  sudden  stroke 

That  swept  my  soul,  I  lay — 
They  buried  Willie  in  his  blue, 

And  Harry  in  his  gray. 
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The  shadows  fall  upon  their  graves; 

They  fall  upon  my  heart; 
And  through  the  twilight  of  my  soul 

Iyike  dew  the  tears  will  start— 

The  starlight  comes  so  silently, 

And  lingers  where  they  rest; 
So  hope's  revealing  starlight  sinks 

And  shines  within  my  breast. 
They  ask  not  there  where  yonder  heaven 

Smiles  with  eternal  day, 
Why  Willie  wore  the  loyal  blue, 

Why  Harry  wore  the  gray. 

—  William  Ward. 


ADDRESS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

(This  matchless  address  is  to  be  perpetuated  in  letters  of  bronze  upon  the 
battlefield,  the  becretary  of  War  having  set  aside  five  thousand  dollars 

for  the  tablet.) 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought 
forth  on  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.  *  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battlefield  of  that  war.  .  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.     The  brave 
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men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is 
for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far 
so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  he*e  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us ;  that  from 
the  same  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
should  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth.  — Abraham  Lincoln 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

(Libby  Prison,  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  31,  1863.) 

'Tis  twelve  o'clock  !    Within  my  prison  dreary, 
My  head  upon  my  hand,  sitting  so  weary, 
Scanning  the  future,  musing  on  the  past, 
Pondering  the  fate  that  here  my  lot  has  cast, — 
The  hoarse  cry  of  the  sentry  on  his  beat, 
Wakens  the  echoes  of  the  silent  street — 
"  All's  well!" 

Ah  !  is  it  so  ?     My  fellow-captive,  sleeping 
Where  the  barred  window  strictest  watch  is  keeping, 
Dreaming  of  home,  and  wife,  and  prattling  child, 
Of  the  sequestered  vale,  the  mountain  wild, — 
Tell  me,  when  cruel  morn  shall  break  again, 
Wilt  thou  repeat  the  sentinel's  refrain — 
"All's  well  !" 
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And  thou,  my  country!     Wounded,  pale  and  bleeding! 
With  children  deaf  to  a  fond  mother's  pleading, 
Stabbing  with  cruel  hate  the  nurturing  breast 
To  which  their  infancy  in  love  was  pressed, 
Recount  thy  wrongs,  thy  many  sorrows  name, 
Then  to  the  nations,  if  thou  canst,  proclaim, 
-' 'All's  well  I" 

But  through  the  clouds  the  sun  is  slowly  breaking  ; 
Hope  from  her  long,  deep  sleep  is  re-awaking  ; 
Speed  the  time,  Father  !  when  the  bow  of  peace, 
Spanning  the  gulf,  shall  bid  the  tempest  cease, 
When  foemen,  clasping  each  other  by  the  hand, 
Shall  shout  once  more  in  a  united  band — 
"All's  well!" 

— By  a  Prisoner. 


KILLED  AT  THE  FORD. 

(By  special  permission  of  and  arrangement  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
publishers  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  works.) 

He  is  dead,  the  beautiful  youth, 

The  heart  of  honor,  the  tongue  of  truth — 

He,  the  life  and  light  of  us  all, 

Whose  voice  was  blithe  as  a  bugle  call, 

Whom  all  eyes  followed  with  one  consent 
The  cheer  of  whose  laugh  and  whose  pleasant  word 

Hushed  all  murmurs  of  discontent. 

Only  last  night — as  we  rode  along 

Down  the  dark  of  the  mountain  gap, 
To  visit  the  picket  guard  at  the  ford — 

L,ittle  dreaming  of  any  mishap 
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He  was  humming  the  words  of  some  old  song: 

' '  Two  red  roses  he  had  on  his  cap, 
And  another  he  bore  on  the  point  of  his  sword. ' ' 

Sudden  and  swift  a  whistling  ball 

Came  out  of  the  wood,  and  the  voice  was  still ; 
Something  I  heard  in  the  darkness  fall, 

And  for  a  moment  my  blood  grew  chill ; 
I  spake  in  a  whisper,  as  one  who  speaks 
In  a  room  where  some  one  is  lying  dead  ; 
But  he  made  no  answer  to  what  I  said. 

We  lifted  him  up  to  his  saddle  again, 

And  through  the  mire  and  the  mist  and  the  rain 

Carried  him  back  to  the  silent  camp, 
And  laid  him  as  if  asleep  on  his  bed  ; 

And  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  surgeon's  lamp 
Two  white  roses  upon  his  cheeks, 
And  one  just  over  his  heart,  blood-red  ! 

And  I  saw  in  a  vision  how  far  and  fleet 
That  fatal  bullet  went  speeding  forth 
Till  it  reached  a  town  in  the  distant  north, 

Till  it  reached  a  house  in  a  sunny  street, 

Till  it  reached  a  heart  that  ceased  to  beat, 

Without  a  murmur,  without  a  cry; 

And  a  bell  was  tolled  in  that  far-off  town 
For  one  who  had  passed  from  cross  to  crown, 

And  the  neighbors  wondered  that  she  should  die. 

— He?iry  W.  Lo?igfellow. 
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THE  BRAVEST  OF  THE  BRAVE. 

(Suitable  for  an  Encore.) 

They's  fellers  a-writin'  about  the  war, 
'At  nobody  ever  knowed  before, 
An'  ne'er  a  word,  you  understand, 
'Bout  Cop'al  Alexander  Rand. 

In  ever*  paper  West  and  East, 
Them  writes  the  most  as  fit  the  least ; 
But  there  was  cheers  and  carnage  when 
Brave  Cop'al  Rand  let  on  his  men. 

When  Grant  was  in  that  awful  mess 
A-fightin'  in  the  Wilderness, 
Says  Meade,   '  'Who  bears  the  battle's  heft  ? " 
Says  Grant,  "It's  Rand  'at  holds  the  left." 

When  rebeldom  was  out  of  j'int, 
An'  Lincoln  came  from  City  P'int, 
"Well,  well,"  says  he  with  honest  joy, 
"There's  Cop'al  Rand,  of  Eelinoy." 

An'  yet  I  ain't,  nor  you  ain't  seen 
His  pictur'  in  a  magazine; 
The  bravest  man  'at  ever  drored 
In  any  cause  a  soljer's  sword. 

The  sharpest,  keenest,  bravest  man 
To  plan,  er  execute  a  plan; 
Ef  long  es  time  his  fame  don't  stand 
My  name  aint  Alexander  Rand. 

— R.  J.  Burdette. 
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THE  LITTLE  DRUMMER. 

A  SOLDIER'S  STORY. 

'Tis  of  a  little  drummer  boy, 

The  story  I  shall  tell, 
Of  how  he  marched  to  battle 

And  all  that  there  befell. 
Out  in  the  West  with  Lyon, 

(For  once  that  name  was  true) 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too. 

Our  army  rose  at  midnight, 

Ten  thousand  men  as  one, 
Each  slinging  on  his  knapsack, 

And  snatching  up  his  gun; 
"Forward!  "  and  off  they  started 

As  all  good  soldiers  do, 
When  the  little  drummer  beats  for  them 

The  rat-tat-too. 

Across  a  rolling  country 

Where  the  mists  began  to  rise, 
Past  many  a  blackened  farm-house 

Till  the  sun  was  in  the  skies, 
Till  we  met  the  rebel  pickets 

Who  skirmished  and  withdrew, 
While  the  little  drummer  beat  and  beat 

The  rat-tat-too. 

Along  the  wooded  hollows 

The  line  of  battle  ran; 
Our  center  poured  a  volley, 

And  the  fight  at  once  began; 
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For  the  rebels  answered,  shouting, 

And  a  shower  of  bullets  flew; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too. 


He  stood  among  his  comrades, 

As  they  quickly  formed  in  line, 
And  when  they  raised  their  muskets 

He  watched  the  barrels  shine! 
When  the  volley  rang  he  started ! 

For  war  to  him  was  new; 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too. 


It  was  a  sight  to  see  them 

That  early  autumn  day, 
Our  soldiers  in  their  blue  coats, 

And  the  rebel  ranks  in  gray; 
The  smoke  that  rolled  between  them, 

The  balls  that  whistled  through, 
And  the  little  drummer  as  he  beat 

His  rat- tat-too. 


His  comrades  dropped  around  him- 

By  fives  and  tens  they  fell, 
Some  pierced  by  minie  bullets, 

Some  torn  by  shot  and  shell; 
They  played  against  our  cannon 

And  a  caisson's  splinters  flew, 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too. 
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The  right,  the  left,  the  center — 

The  fight  was  everywhere; 
They  pushed  us  here— we  wavered, 

We  drove  and  broke  them  there. 
The  gray-backs  fixed  their  bayonets 

And  charged  the  coats  of  blue, 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too. 


"Where  is  our  little  drummer  ?  " 

His  comrades  nearest  say, 
When  the  dreadful  fight  is  over 

And  the  smoke  has  cleared  away; 
As  the  rebel  corps  was  scattering 

He  urged  them  to  pursue, 
So  furiously  he  beat  and  beat 

His  rat-tat-too. 


He  stood  no  more  among  them, 

For  a  bullet  as  it  sped 
Had  glanced  and  struck  his  ankle 

And  stretched  him  with  the  dead! 
He  crawled  behind  a  cannon 

And  pale  and  paler  grew, 
But  still  the  little  drummer  beat 

His  rat-tat-too. 


They  bore  him  to  the  surgeon, 

A  busy  man  was  he; 
"A  drummer  boy— what  ails  him?  " 

His  comrades  answered  "see!  " 
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As  they  took  him  from  the  stretcher 

A  heavy  breath  he  drew, 
And  his  little  fingers  strove  to  beat 

The  rat  tat-too. 


The  ball  had  spent  its  fury; 

"A  scratch,"  the  surgeon  said, 
As  he  wound  the  snowy  bandage 

The  lint  was  staining  red; 
"I  must  leave  you  now,  old  fellow." 

"O,  take  me  back  with  you, 
For  I  know  the  men  are  missing  me 

And  the  rat-tat-too." 


Upon  his  comrades'  shoulders 

They  lifted  him  so  grand 
With  his  dusty  drum  before  him 

And  his  drumsticks  in  his  hand! 
To  the  fiery  front  of  battle 

That  near  and  nearer  drew, 
And  evermore  he  beat  and  beat 

His  rat-taUtoo. 


The  wounded,  as  he  passed  them, 

Looked  up  and  gave  a  cheer; 
And  one  in  dying  blessed  him 

Between  a  smile  and  tear! 
And  the  gray-backs  they  are  flying 

Before  the  coats  of  blue, 
For  whom  the  little  drummer  beats 

His  rat- tat- too. 
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When  the  west  was  red  with  sunset 

The  last  pursuit  was  o'er, 
Brave  L,yon  rode  the  foremost 

And  looked  the  name  he  bore! 
And  before  him  on  his  saddle, 

As  a  weary  child  would  do, 
Sat  the  little  drummer,  fast  asleep, 

With  his  rat-tat- too. 

—R.  H.  Stoddard. 


AFTER  TWENTY.TWO  YEARS. 

What!  forgot  the  spot  where  our  regiment  stood 

In  the  third  day's  fight  ?     Remember  the  place  ? 
Well !  I  guess  the  Johnnies  intended  I  should 

When  they  plugged  me  one  here  in  the  side  of  the  face. 
Yes,  that's  the  scar,  right  there;  not  much  to  compare 

With  Tom  Low's  missing  leg,  or  Joe's  empty  sleeve, 
But  quite  enough  to  remind  me  where 

I  lay  with  the  boys,  now  you  better  believe. 


Our  center  was  there  by  the  old  crooked  tree, 

Our  right  near  the  gully  that's  washed  by  the  rain, 
The  left  over  there  by  that  straight  hickory 

(By  the  way,  I  must  cut  that  same  stick  for  a  cane) 
The  stump  behind  which  I  was  lying  was  dead, 

The  bullets  bored  holes  in  that  old  rotten  shell, 
And  one  of  them  passed  through  my  cheek  as  it  sped 

And  gave  me  good  cause  to  remember  it  well. 
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No  time  to  count  teeth  and  much  less  for  regrets. 

See!  the  rebels  are  coming!  hear  their  wild  yell! 
If  they  thought  that  their  mouths  could  scare  us  old  vets 

They  soon  had  a  different  story  to  tell. 
Our  Colonel  had  cautioned  us  "  Not  to  aim  high,' 

And  "  Wait  for  the  word,"  then  "  Fire  at  the  knees." 
We  obeyed;  but  they  came  uncomfortably  nigh 

Ere  we  poured  in  our  fire  from  the  rocks  and  the  trees. 

We  delivered  three  rounds  while  standing  erect, 

Which  opened  wide  gaps  in  their  long  lines  of  gray; 
Once,  twice,  and  a  third  time  with  telling  effect, 

When  they  wavered,  they  broke,  and  fled  in  dismay. 
To  say  that  we  all  took  a  very  long  breath, 

Ain't  straining  the  truth,  but  it's  putting  it  mild; 
For  each  of  us  knew  he'd  been  facing  his  death, 

At  least  that's  the  feeling  that  crept  over  this  child. 

Next  day  I  was  one  of  a  detail,  who  went 

To  bury  the  Rebs  that  lay  dead  on  the  field, 
We  found  ninety-seven  of  one  regiment 

Of  two  hundred  and  eight  whose  doom  had  been  sealed. 
Is  it  strange  I  remember  the  day  and  the  place, 

Though  long  years  in  passing  have  turned   my  hair 
white  ? 
'Tis  a  picture  Old  Time  can  never  efface, 

The  spot  where  we  stood  in  that  desperate  fight. 

— Budd  Williams. 


ROLL  CALL. 


"  Corporal  Green!"  the  Orderly  cried; 

"  Here!"  was  the  answer,  loud  and  clear, 
From  the  lips  of  the  soldier  who  stood  near — 

And  "  Here!"  was  the  word  the  next  replied. 
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"  Cyrus  Drew!"— then  a  silence  fell — 

This  time  no  answer  followed  the  call; 
Only  his  rear-man  had  seen  him  fall, 

Killed  or  wounded,  he  could  not  tell. 

There  they  stood  in  the  failing  light, 

Those  men  of  battle,  with  grave,  dark  looks, 
As  plain  to  be  read  as  open  books, 

While  slowly  gathered  the  shades  of  night. 

The  fern  on  the  hill-sides  was  splashed  with  blood, 
And  down  in  the  corn  where  the  poppies  grew 
Were  redder  stains  than  the  poppies  knew; 

And  crimson-dyed  was  the  river's  flood. 

For  the  foe  had  crossed  from  the  other  side 
That  day,  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
That  swept  them  down  in  its  terrible  ire; 

And  their  life-blood  went  to  color  the  tide. 

1 '  Herbert  Kline !"     At  the  call  there  came 
Two  stalwart  soldiers  into  the  line, 
Bearing  between  them  this  Herbert  Kline, 

Wounded  and  bleeding,  to  answer  his  name. 

"  Ezra  Kerr!" — and  a  voice  answered,  "  Here!" 
11  Hiram  Kerr!" — but  no  man  replied. 
They  were  brothers,  these  two,  the  sad  winds 
sighed 

And  a  shudder  crept  through  the  cornfield  near. 

"Ephraim  Deane!" — then  a  soldier  spoke: 

"  Deane  carried  our  Regiment's  colors,"  he  said; 
"Where  our  Ensign  was  shot,  I  left  him  dead, 

Just  after  the  enemy  wavered  and  broke. 
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"  Close  to  the  roadside  his  body  lies; 

I  paused  a  moment  and  gave  him  a  drink; 

He  murmured  his  mother's  name,  I  think, 
And  Death  came  with  it  and  closed  his  eye9. ' ' 


'Twas  a  victory;  yes,  but  it  cost  us- dear — 

For  that  company's  roll,  when  called  at  night, 
Of  a  hundred  men  who  went  into  the  fight, 

Numbered  but  twenty  that  answered,  "  Here!" 

—N.  G.  Shepherd. 


"OUR  LEFT!" 

(Manassas,  August  30,  1862.) 

From  dawn  to  dark  they  stood 
That  long  midsummer  day, 

While  fierce  and  fast 

The  battle  blast 
Swept  rank  on  rank  away. 

From  dawn  to  dark  they  fought, 
With  legions  torn  and  cleft; 

And  still  the  wide 

Black  battle  tide 
Poured  deadlier  on  "Our  Left." 

They  closed  each  ghastly  gap; 

They  dressed  each  shattered  rank; 
They  knew — how  well — 
That  freedom  fell 
With  that  exhausted  flank. 
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1 '  Oh  for  a  thousand  men 

Like  those  that  melt  away  !" 
And  down  they  came 
With  steel  and  flame, 
Four  thousand  to  the  fray  ! 

Right  through  the  blackest  cloud 
Their  lightning  path  they  cleft; 

And  triumph  came 

With  deathless  flame 
To  our  unconquered  ' '  Left. ' ' 

Ye  of  your  sons  secure, 

Ye  of  your  sons  bereft — 
Honor  the  brave 
Who  died  to  save 
Your  all  upon  "  Our  Left." 

— Francis  O.  Ticknor. 


THE  HONORED  DEAD. 

How  bright  are  the  honors  which  await  those  who, 
with  sacred  fortitude  and  patriotic  patience,  have  endured 
all  things  that  they  might  save  their  native  land  from 
division  and  from  the  power  of  corruption  !  The  honored 
dead!  They  that  die  for  a  good  cause,  are  redeemed 
from  death.  Their  names  are  gathered  and  garnered. 
Their  memory  is  precious.  Each  place  grows  proud  for 
them  who  were  born  there.  There  is  to  be  ere  long  in 
every  village  and  in  every  neighborhood,  a  glowing  pride 
in  its  martyred  heroes. 

Tablets  shall  preserve  their  names.  Pious  love  shall 
renew  their  inscriptions  as  time  and  the  unfeeling  ele- 
ments decay  them.     And  the  national  festivals  shall  give 
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multitudes  of  precious  names  to  the  orator's  lips.  Chil- 
dren shall  grow  up  under  more  sacred  inspirations,  whose 
elder  brothers,  dying  nobly  for  their  country,  left  a  name 
that  honored  and  inspired  all  who  bore  it.  Orphan  chil- 
dren shall  find  thousands  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  love 
and  help  those  whom  dying  heroes  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  public. 

O,  tell  me  not  that  they  are  dead — that  generous  host, 
that  airy  army  of  invisible  heroes!  They  hover  as  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  above  this  nation.  Are  they  dead  that 
yet  speak  louder  than  we  can  speak,  and  in  a  more  uni- 
versal language  ?  Are  they  dead  that  yet  act  ?  Are  they 
dead  that  yet  move  upon  society  and  inspire  the  people 
with  nobler  motives  and  more  heroic  patriotism  ? 

Ye  that  mourn,  let  gladness  mingle  with  your  tears. 
He  was  your  son;  but  now  he  is  the  nation's.  He  made 
your  household  bright;  now  his  example  inspires  a  thou- 
sand households.  Dear  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  is 
now  brother  to  every  generous  youth  in  the  land. 

Before  he  was  narrowed,  appropriated,  shut  up  to  you. 
Now  he  is  augmented,  set  free,  and  given  to  all.  He  has 
died  from  the  family  that  he  might  live  to  the  nation. 
Not  one  name  shall  be  forgotten  or  neglected;  and  it  shall 
by  and  by  be  confessed,  as  of  an  ancient  hero,  that  he  did 
more  for  his  country  by  his  death  than  by  his  whole  life. 

Every  mountain  and  hill  shall  have  its  treasured  name; 
every  river  shall  keep  some  solemn  title;  every  valley  and 
every  lake  shall  cherish  its  honored  register,  and  till  the 
mountains  are  worn  out,  and  the  rivers  forget  to  flow,  till 
the  clouds  are  weary  of  replenishing  the  springs,  and  the 
springs  forget  to  gush,  and  the  rills  to  sing,  shall  their 
names  be  kept  fresh  with  reverent  honors  which  are  in- 
scribed upon  the  book  of  National  Remembrance ! 

—H.  W.  Beecher. 
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DE  BUGLE  ON  DE  HILL. 

I  doan'  like  de  noise  er  de  marchin'  ob  de  boys — 

An'  I  'low  I  doan'  s'pose  I  evah  will — 
Er  de  trampin'  ob  de  feet  to  de  drum's  wild  beat, 

Er  de  bio  win'  ob  de  bugle  on  de  hill. 
Hit  minds  me  ob  the  day  when  Gabe  marched  away 

An'  ole  missus  stood  beside  de  cabin  do' ; 
Sumpin'  whispahed  in  my  eah  'bout  my  little  volunteah, 

An'  sade  he  nevah  will  come  back  no  mo' . 

I 's  thinkin'  mos'  to-day  ob  how  he  marched  away, 

Wid  de  bright  sun  a-climbin'  up  de  sky; 
Marched  out  an'  down  the  street  to  de  drum's  wild  beat, 

An'  den  how  dey  fotched  'im  home  to  die. 
Oh,  de  sad,  moanful  way  missus  bowed  her  head  to  pray, 

When  Gabe  said,  "  Hit  's  gittin'  mighty  still, 
But  I  '11  rise  an'  jine  de  boys  when  I  heah  de  cannon's 
noise, 

Er  de  soun*  ob  de  bugle  on  de  hill!" 

Dar's  a  spot  mighty  deah  to  dis  ole  darky  heah, 

Whar  de  sunshine  am  peekin'  frough  de  palms. 
Wid  his  hands  'pon  his  breast  dar  my  soldier 's  gone  to 
rest, 

Jes  peacefully  a-sleepin'  in  de  calms; 
An'  de  drum's  wild  beat  erde  tread  ob  marchin'  feet 

I  know  cain't  disturb  'im  now  until 
De  Lo'd  gibs  command,  den  I  know  he'll  rise  an'  stan' 

At  de  blowin'  ob  de  bugle  on  de  hill. 

Hit  'peahs  as  ef  I  seen  de  ole  plantation  green, 

An'  sometimes  I  reckon  dat  I  heah 
De  reg'ment  pass  by,  and  I  'low  I  hear  a  cry 

I,ike  de  moan  ob  my  little  volunteah, 
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An'  de  sobbin'  on  de  day  po'  ole  missus  kneeled  to  pray. 

An'  sometimes  when  all  aroun'  is  still, 
I  kin  heah  de  tread  ob  feet,  to  de  drum's  wild  beat, 

An'  de  soun'  ob  de  bugle  on  de  hill. 

— Bow  Hackley. 


"BAY  BILLY." 

(By  permission  of  the  author.) 

'Twas  the  last  fight  at  Fredericksburg — 

Perhaps  the  day  you  reck, 
Our  boys,  the  Twenty-second  Maine, 

Kept  Early's  men  in  check. 
Just  where  Wade  Hampton  boomed  away 

The  fight  went  neck  and  neck. 


All  day  we  held  the  weaker  wing, 

And  held  it  with  a  will; 
Five  several  stubborn  times  we  charged 

The  battery  on  the  hill, 
And,  five  times  beaten  back,  reformed, 

And  kept  our  columns  still. 


At  last  from  out  the  center  fight 
Spurred  up  a  General's  aid. 

"That  battery  must  silenced  be!" 
He  cried,  as  past  he  sped. 

Our  Colonel  simply  touched  his  cap, 
And  then,  with  measured  tread, 
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To  lead  the  crouching  line  once  more 
The  grand  old  fellow  came. 

No  wounded  man  but  raised  his  head 
And  strove  to  gasp  his  name, 

And  those  who  could  not  speak  nor  stir 
"God  blessed"  him  just  the  same. 

For  he  was  all  the  world  to  us, 

That  hero  gray  and  grim; 
Right  well  he  knew  that  fearful  slope 

We'd  climb  with  none  but  him, 
Though  while  his  white  head  led  the  way 

We'd  charge  hell's  portals  in. 

This  time  we  were  not  half  way  up, 
When,  midst  the  storm  of  shell, 

Our  leader  with  his  sword  upraised, 
Beneath  our  bay 'nets  fell. 

And,  as  we  bore  him  back,  the  foe 
Set  up  a  joyous  yell. 

Our  hearts  went  with  him.     Back  we  swept, 

And  when  the  bugle  said, 
"Up,  charge  again!"  no  man  was  there 

But  hung  his  dogged  head. 
"  We've  no  one  left  to  lead  us  now," 

The  sullen  soldiers  said. 

Just  then,  before  the  laggard  line 
The  Colonel's  horse  was  spied — 

Bay  Billy,  with  his  trappings  on, 
His  nostrils  swelling  wide, 

As  though  still  on  his  gallant  back 
The  master  sat  astride. 
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Right  royally  he  took  the  place 

That  was  of  old  his  wont, 
And  with  a  neigh,  that  seemed  to  say 

Above  the  battle's  brunt, 
1 '  How  can  the  Twenty-second  charge 

If  I  am  not  in  front  ?" 

I,ike  statues  we  stood  rooted  there 

And  gazed  a  little  space; 
Above  the  floating  mane  we  missed 

The  dear  familiar  face; 
But  we  saw  Bay  Billy's  eye  of  fire 

And  it  gave  us  heart  of  grace. 

No  bugle  call  could  rouse  us  all 

As  that  brave  sight  had  done. 
Down  all  the  battered  line  we  felt 

A  lightning  impulse  run; 
Up,  up  the  hill  we  followed  Bill, 

And  captured  every  gun! 

And  when  upon  the  conquered  height 

Died  out  the  battle's  hum, 
Vainly  'mid  living  and  the  dead 

We  sought  our  leader  dumb; 
It  seemed  as  if  a  spectre  steed 

To  win  that  day  had  come. 

At  last  the  morning  broke.     The  lark 

Sang  in  the  merry  skies. 
As  if  to  e'en  the  sleepers  there 

It  said,  Awake,  arise! 
Though  naught  but  that  last  trump  of  all 

Could  ope  their  heavy  eyes. 
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And  then  once  more,  with  banners  gay, 
Stretched  out  the  long  brigade; 

Trimly  upon  furrowed  field 

The  troops  stood  on  parade, 

And  bravely  'mid  the  ranks  were  closed 
The  gaps  the  fight  had  made. 

Not  half  the  Twenty-second's  men 
Were  in  their  place  that  morn, 

And  Corp'ral  Dick,  who  yester-noon 
Stood  six  brave  fellows  on, 

Now  touched  my  elbow  in  the  ranks, 
For  all  between  were  gone. 

Ah !  who  forgets  that  dreary  hour 
When,  as  with  misty  eyes, 

To  call  the  old  familiar  roll 

The  solemn  Sergeant  tries — 

One  feels  that  thumping  of  the  heart 
As  no  prompt  voice  replies. 

And  as  in  faltering  tone  and  slow 
The  last  few  names  were  said, 

Across  the  field  a  missing  horse 
Toiled  up  with  weary  tread. 

It  caught  the  Sergeant's  eye,  and  quick 
Bay  Billy's  name  was  read. 

Yes!  there  the  old  bay  hero  stood, 
All  safe  from  battle's  harms, 

And  ere  an  order  could  be  heard, 
Or  the  bugle's  quick  alarms; 

Down  all  the  front,  from  end  to  end, 
The  troops  presented  arms! 
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Not  all  the  shoulder  straps  on  earth 

Could  still  our  mighty  cheer. 
And  ever  from  that  famous  day, 

When  rang  the  roll-call  clear, 
Bay  Billy's  name  was  read,  and  then 

The  whole  line  answered,  "  Here!" 

— Frank  H.  Gassaway. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  CRADLE  HYMN. 

(The  couplet  in  Italics  may  be  sung  with  good  effect.) 

From  a  field  of  death  and  carnage, 

To  a  hospital  was  borne, 
One  May  morn  a  youthful  soldier, 

With  a  face  all  white  and  worn. 

Day  by  day  he  pined  and  wasted, 

And  'twas  pitiful  to  hear, 
Through  the  dreary,  long  night  watches, 

That  sad  call  of  ' 'Mother,  dear." 

Weary  sufferers,  moaning,  tossing, 
Turned  their  sad  eyes  toward  his  cot; 

But  that  cry  was  still  incessant, 
The  young  soldier  heeded  not. 

It  was  night;  the  lights  burned  dimly; 

O'er  the  couch  the  mother  bent 
Lovingly;  with  soft  caresses 

Through  his  hair  her  fingers  went. 

But  he  tossed  in  wild  delirium, 
From  the  pale  lips  still  the  cry 

With  the  same  sad.  plaintive  moaning, 
' '  Mother — come — before — I  —die. ' ' 
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Then  in  song  her  voice  rose  sweetly, 
On  her  breast  she  laid  his  head, 

liHush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed." 

While  she  sang  his  moans  grew  fainter, 
And  she  watched  the  white  lids  creep 

O'er  his  eyes,  till  calm  and  peaceful 
In  her  arms  he  lay  asleep. 

Dimmer  burned  the  lights,  and  silence 
Reigned  within  the  white- washed  walls; 

Bearded  cheeks  were  wet  with  tear-stains, 
All  forgot  were  cannon  balls. 

! 

Far-off  scenes  rose  up  to  memory; 

Tender  thoughts — repelled  so  long— 
Crept  into  the  hearts  of  soldiers, 

With  that  soothing  cradle-song. 

Morning  dawned;  but  in  the  night-time 
One  tired  soul  had  upward  sped — 

"Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed" 

— Mary  McGuire. 


HATS  OFF! 


Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 
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Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines, 

Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 

The  colors  before  us  fly; 

But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by. 

Sea-fights  and  land-fights,  grim  and  great, 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State ; 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips  ; 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace, 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase: 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverent  awe ; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor,  all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off! 

Along  the  street  there  comes 

A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums ; 

And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high: 
Hats  off! 

The  flag  is  passing  by ! 

— H.  H.  Bennett, 
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J  WHAT  OUR  COUNTRY  NEEDS. 

Patriotism  has  come  rather  generally  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  willingness  to  fight  and  die  for  one's  country  and  its 
institutions.  That  answers  very  well  for  a  definition  of 
patriotism  during  times  of  war,  but  is  generally  deficient 
in  that  it  allows  no  room  for  patriotism  in  times  of  peace. 

If  a  man  loves  his  country,  and  is  true  to  her  institu- 
tions, and  affectionately  concerned  for  their  quality  and 
permanence,  there  will  be  something  which  he  will  be  all 
the  time  doing  in  her  behalf.  Shooting  our  national 
enemies  is  only  a  small  and  accidental  part  of  the  matter. 
What  our  country  needs  most  is  men  who  will  live  for 
her  rather  than  die  for  her,  but  live  for  her  while  there  is 
no  shooting:  to  be  done. — Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst. 


ONE  PEOPLE. 

-  For  my  part,  I  have  never  believed  in  isothermal  lines, 
air  lines  and  water  lines  separating  distinct  races.  I  no 
more  believe  that  that  river  yonder,  dividing  Indiana 
and  Kentucky,  marks  off  two  distinct  species  than  I 
believe  that  the  great  Hudson,  flowing  through  the  state 
of  New  York,  marks  off  distinct  species.  Such  theories 
only  live  in  the  fancy  of  morbid  minds.  We  are  all  one 
people.  Commercially,  financially,  morally,  we  are  one 
people.  Divide  as  we  will  into  parties,  we  are  one 
people. 

The  silken  folds  that  twine  about  us  here,  for  all  their 
soft  and  careless  grace,  are  yet  as  strong  as  hooks  of 
steel.  They  hold  together  a  united  people  and  a  great 
nation.    The  South  says  to  the  North,  as  simply  and  as 
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truly  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago  in  that  far 
away  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  mystic  sea :  "  Thy 
people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God,  my  God." 

— Henry  Watterson. 


EIGHT  VOLUNTEERS. 

Eight  volunteers !  on  an  errand  of  death ! 

Eight  men!    Who  speaks? 
Eight  men  to  go  where  the  cannon's  hot  breath 

Burns  black  the  cheeks. 
Eight  men  to  man  the  old  Merrimac's  hulk; 
Eight  men  to  sink  the  old  steamer's  black  bulk, 
Blockade  the  channel  where  Spanish  ships  skulk — 

Eight  men !    Who  speaks  ? 

"  Eight  volunteers  I"  said  the  Admiral's  flags ! 

Eight  men!    Who  speaks? 
Who  will  sail  under  El  Morro's  black  crags — 

Sure  death  he  seeks? 
Who  is  there  willing  to  offer  his  life? 
Willing  to  march  to  this  music  of  strife — 
Cannon  for  drum  and  torpedo  for  fife? 

Eight  men!    Who  speaks? 

Eight  volunteers !  on  an  errand  of  death ! 

Eight  men!    Who  speaks? 
Was  there  a  man  who  in  fear  held  his  breath? 

With  fear-paled  cheeks? 

From  ev'ry  warship  ascended  a  cheer ! 

From  ev'ry  sailor's  lips  burst  the  word  "  Here !" 

Four  thousand  heroes  their  lives  volunteer! 

Eight  men  !    Who  speaks  ? 

— Lansing  C.  Bailey. 
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THE  BANNER  OF  THE  STARS. 

We'll  never  have  a  new  flag,  for  ours  is  the  true  flag, 
The  true  flag,  the  true  flag,  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  flag 
Hurrah!  boys,  hurrah!  we  will  carry  to  the  wars 
The  old  flag,  the  free  flag,  the  Banner  of  the  stars ! 
And  what  tho'  its  white  shall  be  crimsoned  with  our 
blood? 
And  what  tho'  its  stripes  shall  be  shredded  in  the 
storms  ? 
To  the  torn  flag,  the  worn  flag,  we'll  keep  our  promise 
good, 
And  we'll  bear  the  starry  blue  flag  with  gallant  hearts 
and  arms. 

— R.  W.  Raymond. 


CORPORAL  JOE'S  STORY. 

AT  THE  CAMP-FIRE. 

"Come,  Corporal  Joe, 
Tell  us  a  tale  of  Old  Shiloh  !" 
Corporal  Joe,  long-legged  and  thin, 
Wrinkled  of  brow,  and  grizzled  of  chin, 
Up  to  the  blazing  camp-fire  stole 
And  lighted  his  pipe  with  a  glowing  coal, 

"Strange,"  said  he, 
"  What  a  sight  of  comfort  a  pipe  can  be  !" 

"In  the  spring  of  '62,  you  see, 
Our  army  camped  on  the  Tennessee, 
Old  Grant  and  Buell,  by  day  and  night, 
Were  getting  their  forces  in  trim  to  fight 
Old  Johnson's  rebel  host,  which  lay 
At  Corinth,  some  twenty  miles  away. 
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With  mud  and  musketeers,  'twas  bad  enough, 
And  rations  was  short.     But  what  came  tough 
Was  this:  our  fellows  were  all  dead  broke 
And  no  tobacker  to  chaw  or  smoke; 
A  state  of  matters  that  wasn't  no  joke. 


1  'Before  the  battle,  on  Saturday  night, 

When  the  boys  were  asleep,  I  spied  by  the  light 

Of  the  waning  camp-fire,  a  blue  coat  rise 

To  his  elbow  and  peer  with  cautious  eyes 

On  all  around.     Then  drawing  a  plug 

From  his  pocket,  he  stowed  in  his  stingy  mug 

Sich  a  generous  chaw 

That  I  quite  forgot  old  Sinai's  law, 

The  sweet  old  rules  of  the  Sunday  schools  ; 

And,  waiting  until  the  miser  slept, 

Like  a  pitiful  thief  to  his  side  I  crept, 

Stole  his  tobacker,  then  went  to  rest 

With  the  treasure  hugged  to  my  guilty  breast 

1 '  You  remember,  boys,  how  the  morning  broke 

Through  the  lurid  fields  of  battle  smoke 

And  there  ain't  no  call  for  me  to  tell 

How  the  tide  of  victory  rose  and  fell, 

For  three  long  days.     You  fellers  know 

All  I  can  tell  you  about  Shiloh. 

What  I  mean  to  tell 

Is  something  you  don't  know  quite  so  well. 

'Twas  near  the  close  of  the  last  dread  day — 

Just  how  it  happened  I  never  could  say — 

Whilst  storming  the  ridge  through  shot  and  shell 

Somethin'  hit  me,  and  down  I  fell, 

While  the  boys  swept  on  with  a  terrible  yell. 
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1 '  It  seemed  for  a  minute  my  time  had  come, 

As  I  lay  there  all  so  faint  and  numb; 

But  I  hadn't  the  slightest  trace  of  pain  ; 

I  hadn't  even  a  bruise  or  strain  ; 

And  what  I  took  for  the  flowing  blood 

Was  dampness  pressed  from  the  soft  spring  mud, 

So,  takin'  courage,  I  looked  around  ; 

And,  say,  boys,  what  do  you  think  I  found, 

As  I  gathered  myself  from  the  mud  and  dirt  ? 

Why  there  in  the  pocket  of  my  shirt, 

Just  over  my  heart,  in  the  plug  I  stole. 

L,ay  a  rifle  ball  in  a  snug  little  hole. 

"  I  tell  you,  boys,  I  held  my  breath — 
Just  a  chaw  of  tobacker  'twixt  me  and  death  ! 
I  thought,  as  I  riz  from  the  muddy  ground, 
'Them's  born  to  be  hanged,  won't  never  be  drowned 
And  I  sometimes  think,  as  I  look  at  that  'chaw,' 
That  it  aint  always  safest  to  stick  to  the  law. ' ' 

— Mrs.  S.  F.  Meader. 


CARTE  DE  VISITE. 

"  'Twas  a  terrible  fight,"  the  soldier  said  ; 
"  Our  Colonel  was  one  of  the  first  to  fall, 
Shot  dead  on  the  field  by  a  rifle  ball — 

A  braver  heart  than  his  never  bled." 

A  group  for  the  painter's  art  were  they  ; 

The  soldier  with  scarred  and  sun-burnt  face, 
A  fair-haired  girl,  full  of  youth  and  grace, 

And  her  aged  mother,  wrinkled  and  gray. 
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These  three  in  the  porch,  where  the  sunlight  came 
Through  the  tangled  leaves  of  the  jasmine  vine, 
Spilling  itself  like  a  golden  wine 

And  flecking  the  doorway  with  rings  of  flame. 

The  soldier  had  stopped  to  rest  by  the  way, 
For  the  air  was  sultry  with  summer  heat : 
The  road  was  like  ashes  under  the  feet 

And  a  weary  distance  before  him  lay. 

"Yes,  a  terrible  fight ;  our  ensign  was  shot 
As  the  order  to  charge  was  given  the  men, 
When  one  from  the  ranks  seized  our  colors  and  then 

He,  too,  fell  dead  on  the  self -same  spot. 

A  handsome  boy  was  this  last ;  his  hair 

Clustered  in  curls  'round  his  noble  brow  ; 
I  almost  fancy  I  see  him  now, 

With  the  scarlet  stain  on  his  face  so  fair. ' ' 

1 '  What  was  his  name  ? — have  you  never  heard  ? 

Where  was  he  from,  this  youth  who  fell  ? 

And  your  regiment,  stranger,  which  was  it? — tell?" 
' '  Our  regiment  ?     It  was  the  twenty- third. ' ' 

The  color  fled  from  the  young  girl's  cheek, 
Leaving  it  white  as  the  face  of  the  dead  ; 
The  mother  lifted  her  eyes  and  said  : 

"  Pity  my  daughter — in  mercy,  speak  !" 

"  I  never  knew  aught  of  this  gallant  youth," 
The  soldier  answered,  '  *  Not  even  his  name, 
Or  from  what  part  of  our  state  he  came  ; 

As  God  is  above,  I  speak  the  truth  ! 
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"  But  when  we  buried  our  dead  that  night, 
I  took  from  his  breast  this  picture — see  ! 
It  is  as  like  him  as  like  can  be ; 

Hold  it  this  way,  toward  the  light !" 

One  glance  and  a  look  half  sad,  half  wild, 

Passed  over  her  face  which  grew  more  pale, 
Then  a  passionate,  hopeless,  heart-broken  wail, 

And  the  mother  bent  low  o'er  her  prostrate  child. 

— Anon. 


IN  THE  TIME  OF  STRIFE. 

We  may  not  know 

How  red  the  lilies  of  the  spring  shall  grow ; 

What  silver  flood, 

Sea  streaming,  take  the  crimson  tints  of  blood. 

We  may  not  know 

If  victory  shall  make  the  bugles  blow; 

If  still  shall  wave 

The  flag  above  our  freedom  or  our  grave. 

We  only  know 

One  heart,  one  hand,  one  country,  meet  the  foe; 

On  land  and  sea 

Her  liegemen  in  the  battle  of  the  free. 

— Frank  Z,.  Stanton. 
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THE   SOLDIER  BOY. 

The  man  who  wears  the  shoulder  straps 

And  has  his  sword  in  hand, 
Who  proudly  strides  along  in  front, 

Looks  good,  and  brave,  and  grand; 
But,  back  there  in  the  ranks  somewhere, — • 

Just  which  I  cannot  see, — 
With  his  gun  upon  his  shoulder,  is 

The  soldier  boy  for  me! 

The  man  who  wears  the  shoulder  straps 

Is  handsome,  brave,  and  true, 
But  there  are  other  handsome  boys, 

And  other  brave  ones,  too! 
When  there  are  heights  that  must  be  won 

While  bullets  fill  the  air, 
'Tis  not  the  officer  alone 

Who  braves  the  dangers  there. 

The  man  who  wears  the  shoulder  straps 

Is  cheered  along  the  way, 
And  public  honor  dulls  his  dread 

Of  falling  in  the  fray; 
But  there  behind  him  in  the  ranks> 

And  moving  like  a  part 
Of  some  machine,  is  many  a  man 

With  just  as  brave  a  heart. 

The  man  who  wears  the  shoulder  straps 

Deserves  the  people's  praise; 
I  honor  and  applaud  him  for 

The  noble  part  he  plays; 
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But,  back  there  in  the  ranks  somewhere, 

Stout-hearted,  is  he, — 
Prepared  to  do,  and  nerved  to  dare, — 

The  soldier  boy  for  me ! 

— S.  B.  Kiser. 


"HOW  ARE  YOU,  SANITARY  ?  " 

Down  the  picket-guarded  lane 

Rolled  the  comfortable  wain, 

Cheered  by  shouts  that  shook  the  plain, 

Soldier-like  and  merry; 
Phrases  such  as  camps  may  teach, 
Saber-cuts  of  Saxon  speech, 
Such  as  ' l Bully!  "  "  Them's  the  peach!  " 

"  Wade  in.  Sanitary!  " 

Right  and  left  the  caissons  drew 
As  the  car  went  lumbering  through, 
Quick  succeeding  in  review, 

Squadrons  military; 
Sunburnt  men  with  beards  like  frieze, 
Smooth-faced  boys,  and  cries  like  these: 
"U.S.  San.  Com. "     "  That's  the  cheese! '  • 

11  Pass  in.  Sanitary!  " 

In  such  cheer  it  struggled  on 
Until  the  battle's  front  was  won; 
Then  the  car,  it's  journey  done, 

Iyo!  was  stationary; 
And  where  bullets  whistling  fly 
Came  the  sadder,  fainter  cry; 
*  'Help  us  brothers,  ere  we  die! 

Save  us,  Sanitary! ' ' 
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Such  the  work.     Their  phantom  flies, 
Wrapped  in  battle-clouds  that  rise; 
But  the  brave — whose  dying  eyes, 

Veiled  and  visionary, 
See  the  jasper  gates  swing  wide, 
See  the  parted  throng  outside — 
Hear  the  voice  to  them  who  ride: 

1  'Pass  in,  Sanitary!  ' ' 

— Francis  Bret  Harte. 


KEENAN'S  CHARGE  AT  CHANCEL, 
LORSVILLE. 

(By  special  permission  of  the  author.) 

The  sun  had  set; 

The  leaves  with  dew  were  wet; 

Down  fell  a  bloody  dusk 
On  the  woods,  that  second  of  May, 
Where  Stonewall's  corps,  like  a  beast  of  prey, 

Tore  through  with  angry  tusk. 

"They've  trapped  us,  boys  !  " 
Rose  from  our  flank  a  voice. 

With  a  rush  of  shell  and  smoke, 
On  came  the  rebels  straight, 
Eager  as  love,  and  wild  as  hate; 

And  our  line  reeled  and  broke; 

Broke  and  fled. 
No  one  stayed  but  the  dead  ! 
With  curses,  shrieks  and  cries, 
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Horses,  and  wagons,  and  men 

Tumbled  back  through  the  shuddering  glen, — 

And  above  us  the  fading  skies. 
There's  one  hope  still — 
Those  batteries  parked  on  the  hill ! 

' 'Battery,  wheel !  "  ('mid  the  roar) 
1  'Pass  pieces;  fix  prolongs  to  fire 
Retiring.    Trot ! ' '  In  the  panic  dire 

A  bugle  rings  "Trot !  "  and  no  more. 

The  horses  plunged, 

The  cannon  lurched  and  lunged, 

To  join  the  hopeless  rout, 
But  suddenly  rode  a  form, 
Calmly  in  front  of  the  human  storm, 

With  a  stern,  commanding  shout: 

"Align  those  guns  !  " 

(We  knew  it  was  Pleasanton's.) 

The  cannoneers  bent  to  obey 
And  worked  with  will  at  his  word; 
And  the  black  guns  moved  as  if  they  had  heard. 

But  ah  !  the  dread  delay  ! 

"To  wait  is  crime; 

O,  God,  for  ten  minutes'  time  !  " 

The  general  looked  around; 
There  Keenan  sat  like  a  stone, 
With  his  three-hundred  horse  alone— 

L,ess  shaken  than  the  ground. 

"Major,  your  men?  " 
'  'Are  soldiers,  General. ' '  — '  'Then 
Charge,  Major  !  Do  your  best; 
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Hold  the  enemy  back  at  all  cost 
Till  my  guns  are  placed,  else  the  army  is  lost, 
You  die  to  save  the  rest !  ' ' 

By  the  shrouded  gleam  of  the  western  skies 

Brave  Keenan  looked  in  Pleasant  on' s  eyes 

For  an  instant— clear,  and  cool,  and  still; 

Then,  with  a  smile,  he  said,  "I  will  ! 

Cavalry,  charge  !  "  Not  a  man  of  them  shrank; 

Their  sharp,  full  cheer  from  rank  to  rank 

Rose  joyously,  with  a  willing  breath, 

Rose  like  a  greeting  hail  to  death. 

Then  forward  they  sprang,  and  spurred,  and  clashed, 

Shouted  the  officers,  crimson  sashed; 

Rode  well  the  men,  each  brave  as  his  fellow, 

In  their  faded  coats  of  blue  and  yellow; 

And  above  in  the  air  with  an  instinct  true, 

Iyike  a  bird  of  war  their  pennon  flew. 

With  clank  of  scabbards  and  thunder  of  steeds, 

And  blades  that  shine  like  sunlit  reeds, 

And  strong  brown  faces  bravely  pale 

For  fear  their  proud  attempt  shall  fail, 

Three  hundred  Pennsylvanians  close 

On  twice  ten  thousand  gallant  foes. 

Line  after  line  the  troopers  came 

To  the  edge  of  the  wood  that  was  singed  with  flame; 

Rode  in  and  sabered  and  shot — and  fell; 

Nor  came  one  back  his  wounds  to  tell. 

And  full  in  the  midst  rose  Keenan,  tall 

In  the  gloom,  like  a  martyr  awaiting  his  fall, 

While  the  circle  stroke  of  his  saber,  swung 

Round  his  head  like  a  halo  there,  luminous  hung. 

Line  after  line,  ay,  whole  platoons, 
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Struck  dead  in  their  saddles,  of  brave  dragoons 
By  the  maddened  horses  were  onward  borne 
And  into  the  vortex  flung,  trampled  and  torn; 
As  Keenan  fought  with  his  men  side  by  side. 
So  they  rode  till  there  were  no  more  to  ride. 


But  over  them  lying  there  scattered  and  mute, 
What  deep  echo  rolled  ? — 'Tis  the  death  salute 
From  the  cannon  in  place;  for  heroes,  you  braved 
Your  fate  not  in  vain,  the  army  was  saved  ! 


Over  them  now, — year  following  year — 
Over  their  graves  the  pine-cones  fall, 
And  the  whip-poor-will  chants  his  specter-call; 

But  they  stir  not  again;  they  raise  no  cheer; 

They  have  ceased — but  their  glory  shall  never  cease, 
Nor  their  light  be  quenched  in  the  light  of  peace. 
The  rush  of  their  charge  is  resounding  still, 
That  saved  the  army  at  Chancellorsville. 

— George  Parsons  Lathrop. 


KENTUCKY  BELLE. 

Summer  of  'sixty -three,  sir,  and  Conrad  was  gone  away — 
Gone  to  the  county-town,  sir,  to  sell  our  first  load  of 

hay — 
We  lived  in  the  log-house  yonder,  poor  as  ever  you've 

seen; 
Roschen  there  was  a  baby,  and  I  was  only  nineteen. 
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Conrad,  he  took  the  oxen,  but  he  left  Kentucky  Belle; 
How  much  we  thought  of  Kentuck,  I  couldn't  begin  to 

tell — 
Came  from  the  Blue-Grass  country;  my  father  gave  her 

to  me 
When  I  rode  north  with  Conrad,  away  from  Tennessee. 

Conrad  lived  in  Ohio — a  German  he  is,  you  know — 
The  house  stood  in  broad  corn-fields,  stretching  on,  row 

after  row; 
The  old  folks  made  me  welcome;  they  were  kind  as  kind 

could  be; 
But  I  kept  longing,  longing,  for  the  hills  of  Tennessee. 

O,  for  a  sight  of  water,  the  shadowed  slope  of  a  hill! 
Clouds  that  hang  on  the  summit,  a  wind  that  is  never 

still! 
But  the  level  land  went   stretching  away  to  meet  the 

sky — 
Never  a  rise,  from  north  to  south,  to  rest  the  weary  eye! 

From  east  to  west,  no  river  to  shine  out  under  the  moon, 
Nothing  to  make  a  shadow  in  the  yellow  afternoon; 
Only  the  breathless  sunshine,  as  I  looked  out,  all  forlorn; 
Only  the  "rustle,  rustle,"  as  I  walked  among  the  corn. 

When  I  fell  sick  with  pining,  we  didn't  wait  anymore, 
But  moved  away  from  the  corn-lands  out  to  this  river 

shore  — 
The  Tuscarawas  it's  called,  sir  —  off  there's  a  hill,  you 

see — 
And  now  I've  grown  to  like  it  next  best  to  the  Tennessee. 
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I  was  at  work  that  morning.     Some  one  came  riding  like 

mad 
Over  the  bridge  and  up  the  road  —  Farmer  Rouf 's  little 

lad; 
Bareback  he  rode;  he  had  no  hat;  he  hardly  stopped  to 

say: 
"  Morgan's  men  are  coming,  Frau;  they're  galloping  on 

this  way; 


"I'm  sent  to  warn  the  neighbors.  He  isn't  a  mile  be- 
hind; 

He  sweeps  up  all  the  horses  —  every  horse  that  he  can 
find; 

Morgan,  Morgan,  the  raider,  and  Morgan's  terrible  men, 

With  bowie-knifes  and  pistols,  are  galloping  up  the 
glen." 


The  lad  rode  down  the  valley,  and  I  stood  still  at  the 

door; 
The  baby  laughed  and  prattled,  playing  with  spools  on 

the  floor; 
Kentuck  was  out  in  the  pasture;  Conrad,  my  man,  was 

gone; 
Near,  nearer  Morgan's  men  were  galloping,  galloping  on! 


Sudden  I  picked  up  the  baby,  and  ran  to  the  pasture-bar; 
1 '  Kentuck ! ' '  I  called ;  '  *  Kentucky ! ' '     She  knew  me  ever 

so  far! 
I  led  her  down  the  gully  that  turns  off  there  to  the  right, 
And  tied  her  to  the  bushes;  her  head  was  just  out  of 

sight. 
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As  I  ran  back  to  the  log-house,  at  once  there  came  a 

sound — 
The  ring  of  hoofs,  galloping  hoofs,  trembling  over  the 

ground  — 
Coming  into  the  turnpike  out  from  the  White-Woman 

Glen- 
Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  and  Morgan's  terrible  men. 

As  near  they  drew  and  nearer,  my  heart  beat  fast  in  alarm ! 
But  still  I  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  baby  on  my  arm. 
They  came;    they  passed;   with  spur  and  whip  in  haste 

they  sped  along — 
Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  and  his  band  six  hundred 

strong. 

Weary  they  looked  and  jaded,  riding  through  night  and 

through  day; 
Pushing  on  east  to  the  river,  many  long  miles  away, 
To  the  border-strip  where  Virginia  runs  up  into  the  West, 
To  ford  the  Upper  Ohio  before  they  could  stop  to  rest. 

On  like  the  wind  they  hurried,  and  Morgan  rode  in 
advance: 

Bright  were  his  eyes  like  live  coals,  as  he  gave  me  a  side- 
ways glance; 

And  I  was  just  breathing  freely,  after  my  choking  pain, 

When  the  last  one  of  the  troopers  suddenly  drew  his  rein. 

Frightened  I  was  to  death,  sir;  I  scarce  dared  look  in 

his  face, 
As  he  asked  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  glanced  around  the 

place: 
I  gave  him  a  cup,  and  he  smiled — 'twas  only  a  boy,  you  see; 
Faint  and  worn;  with  dim  blue  eyes,  and  he'd  sailed  on 

the  Tennessee. 
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Only  sixteen  he  was,  sir — a  fond  mother's  only  son — 
Off  and  away  with  Morgan  before  his  life  had  begun! 
The  damp  drops  stood  on  his  temples;  drawn  was  the 

boyish  mouth; 
And  I  thought  me  of  the  mother  waiting  down  in  the 

South! 

O,  pluck  was  he  to  the  backbone;  and  clear  grit  through 

and  through; 
Boasted  and  bragged  like  a  trooper;  but  the  big  words 

wouldn't  do; 
The  boy  was  dying,  sir,  dying,  as  plain  as  plain  could  be, 
Worn  out  by  his  ride  with  Morgan  up  from  the  Tennessee. 

But,  when  I  told  the  laddie  that  I  too  was  from  the  South, 
Water  came  in  to  his  dim  eyes,  and  quivers  around  his 

mouth; 
"Do  you  know  the  Blue- Grass  country?"  he  wistfully 

began  to  say; 
Then  swayed  like  a  willow  sapling,  and  fainted  dead  away. 

I  had  him  into  the  log-house,  and  worked  and  brought 
him  to; 

I  fed  him,  and  coaxed  him,  as  I  thought  his  mother 'd  do; 
And,  when  the  lad  got  better,  and  the  noise  in  his  head 

was  gone, 
Morgan's  men  were  miles  away,  galloping,  galloping  on. 

II  O,  I  must  go,"  he  muttered;  "  I  must  be  up  and  away! 
Morgan,  Morgan  is  waiting  for  me!  O,  what  will  Morgan 

say?" 
But  I  heard  the  sound  of  tramping,  but  kept  him  back 

from  the  door  — 
The   ringing  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  that  I   had   heard 

before. 
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And  on,  on  came  the  soldiers — the  Michigan  cavalry — 
And  fast  they  rode,  and  black  they  looked,  galloping 

rapidly; 
They  had  followed  hard  on  Morgan's  track;    they  had 

followed  day  and  night; 
But  of  Morgan  and  Morgan's   raiders  they   had  never 

caught  a  sight. 

And  rich  Ohio  sat  startled  through  all  these  summer  days; 

For  strange,  wild  men  were  galloping  over  her  broad  high- 
ways; 

Now  here,  now  there,  now  seen,  now  gone,  now  north, 
now  east,  now  west, 

Through  river-valleys  and  corn-land  farms,  sweeping 
away  her  best. 

A  bold  ride  and  a  long  ride!    But  they  were  taken  at 

last; 
They  had  almost  reached  the  river  by  galloping  hard  and 

fast; 
But    the    boys  in  blue    were  upon  them  ere  ever  they 

gained  the  ford, 
And  Morgan,  Morgan  the  raider,  laid  down  his  terrible 

sword. 

Well,  I  kept  the  boy  till  evening  —  kept  him  against  his 

will — 
But  he  was  too  weak  to  follow,  and  sat  there  pale  and 

still; 
When  it  was  cool  and  dusky — you'll  wonder  to  hear  me 

tell- 
But  I  stole  down  to  the  gully,  and  brought  up  Kentucky 

Belle. 
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I  kissed  the  star  on  her  forehead  —  my  pretty,  gentle 
lass — 

But  I  knew  that  she'd  be  happy  back  in  the  old  Blue- 
Grass: 

A  suit  of  clothes  of  Conrad's,  with  all  the  money  I  had, 

And  Kentuck,  pretty  Kentuck,  I  gave  to  the  worn-out 
lad. 

I  guided  him  to  the  southward,  as  well  as  I  knew  how: 

The  boy  rode  off  with  many  thanks,  and  many  a  back- 
ward bow; 

And  then  the  glow  it  faded,  and  my  heart  began  to  swell; 

And  down  the  glen  away  she  went,  my  lost  Kentucky 
Belle! 

When  Conrad  came  in  the  evening,  the  moon  was  shining 

high, 
Baby  and  I  were  both  crying — I  couldn't  tell  him  why — 
But  a  battered  suit  of  rebel  gray  was  hanging  on  the  wall, 
And  a  thin  old  horse  with  drooping  head  stood  in  Ken- 
tucky's stall. 

Well,  he  was  kind,  and  never  once  said  a  hard  word  to  me, 
He  knew  I  couldn't  help  it — 'twas  all  for  the  Tennessee. 
But,  after  the  war  was  over,  just  think  what  came  to  pass — 
A  letter,  sir,  and  the  two  were  safe  back  in  the  old  Blue- 
Grass. 

The  lad  had  got  across  the  border,  riding  Kentucky  Belle; 
And  Kentuck  she  was  thriving,  and  fat,  and  hearty,  and 

well; 
He  cared  for  her,  and  kept  her,  nor  touched  her  with 

whip  or  spur: 
Ah!  we've  had  many  horses,  but  never  a  horse  like  her! 

— Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 
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WHISPERIN'  BILL. 

(Used  by  permission  of  the  author.) 

So  you're  takin'  the  census,  mister?    There's  three  of  us 

livin'  still, 
My  wife,  an'  I,  an'  our  only  son,  that  folks  call  Whisperin' 

Bill; 
But  Bill  couldn't  tell  you  his  name,  sir,  an'  so  it's  hardly 

worth  givin', 
For  you  see  a  bullet  killed  his  mind,  an'  left  his  body 

livin' . 

Set  down  for  a  minute,  mister.     Ye  see  Bill  was  only 

fifteen 
At  the  time  of  the  war,  an*  as  likely  a  boy  as  ever  this 

world  has  seen; 
An'  what  with  the  news  o'  battles  lost,  the  speeches  and 

all  the  noise, 
I  guess  every  farm  in  the  neighborhood  lost  a  part  of  its 

coop  o'  boys. 

'Twas  harvest-time  when  Bill  left  home;  every  stalk  in 

the  fields  of  rye 
Seemed  to  stand  tip-toe  to  see  him  off  an'  wave  him  a 

fond  good-by; 
His  sweetheart  was  here  with  some  other  girls — the  sassy 

little  miss! 
An'  pretendin'  she  wanted  to  whisper' n  his  ear,  she  gave 

him  a  rousin'  kiss. 

Oh,  he  was  a  handsome  feller,  an'  tender,  an'  brave,  an 

smart, 
An'  though  he  was  bigger  than  I  was,  the  boy  had  a 

woman's  heart. 
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I  couldn't  control  my  feelin's,  but  I  tried  with  all  my 

might, 
An'  his  mother  and  me  stood  a-cryin'  till   Bill  was  out  o' 

sight. 


His  mother  she  often  told  him  when  she  knew  he  was 

goin'  away, 
That  God  would  take  care  o'  him,  maybe,  if  he  didn't 

fergit  to  pray; 
An'  on  the  bloodiest  battle-fields,  when  bullets  whizzed 

in  the  air, 
An'  Bill  was  a-fightin'  desperate,  he  used  to  whisper  a 

prayer. 


Oh,  his  comrades  has  often  told  me  that  Bill  never  flinched 

a  bit 
When  every  second  a  gap  in  the  ranks  told  where  a  ball 

had  hit. 
An'  one  night  when  the  field  was  covered  with  the  awful 

harvest  of  war, 
They  found  my  boy  'mongst  the  martyrs  o'  the  cause  he 

was  fightin'  for. 


His  fingers  was  clutched  in  the  dewy  grass — Oh,  no,  sir, 

he  wasn't  dead, 
But  he  lay  sort  o'  helpless  an'  crazy,  with  a  rifle-ball  in 

his  head. 
An'  if  Bill  had  really  died  that  night  I'd  give  all  I've  got 

worth  givin', 
For  ye  see  the  bullet  had  killed  his  mind,  and  left  his 

body  livin'. 
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An'  officer  wrote  and  told  us  how  the  boy  had  been  hurt 

in  the  fight, 
But  he  said  the  doctors  reckoned  they  could  bring  him 

around  all  right. 
And  then  we  heard  from  a  neighbor,  disabled  at  Malvern 

Hill, 
That  he  thought  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  he'd  be 

comin'  home  with  Bill. 

We  was  that  anxious  to  see  him  we'd  set  up  an'  talk  'o 

nights, 
Till  the  break  o'  day  had  dimmed  the  stars,  an'  put  out 

the  northern  lights; 
W<*  waited  and  watched  for  a  month  or  more,  an'  then 

summer  was  nearly  passt, 
When  a  letter  came  one  day  that  said  they'd  started  for 

home  at  last. 

I'll  never  fergit  the  day  Bill  came — 'twas  harvest  time 

again; 
An'  the  air  blown  over  the  yellow  fields  was  sweet  with 

the  scent  o'  the  grain; 
The  dooryard  was  full  o'  the  neighbors  who  had  come  to 

share  our  joy, 
An'  all  o'  us  sent  up  a  mighty  cheer  at  the  sight  o'  that 

soldier  boy. 

An'  all  of  a  sudden  somebody  said:  "My  God!  don't  the 

boy  know  his  mother  ? ' ' 
An'  Bill  stood  a-whisperin'  fearful  like,  an'  starin'  from 

one  to  another; 
"Don't  be  afraid,  Bill,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  stood  in 

his  coat  o'  blue, 
''Why  God'll  take  care  o'  you,  Bill,   God'll  take  care  o' 

you." 
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He  seemed  to  be  loadin'  and  firin'  a  gun,  and  to  act  like 

a  man  who  hears 
The  awful  roar  o'  the  battle-field  a-soundin'  in  his  ears; 
I  saw  that  the  bullet  had  touched  his  brain  an'  somehow 

made  it  blind, 
With  the  picture  o'  war  before  his  eyes,  and  the  fear  o' 

death  in  his  mind. 

I  grasped  his  hand,  and  says  I  to  Bill,  "Don't  ye  remember 

me? 
I'm  yer  father — don't  ye  know  me?     How  frightened  ye 

seem  to  be! " 
But  the  boy  kep'  a-whisperin'  to  himself,  as  if  'twas  all 

he  knew, 
"God' 11  take  care  o'  you,  Bill,  God' 11  take  care  o'  you." 

He's  never  known  us  since  that  day,   nor  his  sweetheart, 

nor  never  will; 
Father    an'  mother  an'  sweetheart  are  all  the  same   to 

Bill. 
An'  many's  the  time  his  mother  sets  up  the  whole  night 

through, 
An'  smooths  his  head  an'  says,    "Yes,  Bill,  God'll  take 

careo'  you." 

Unfortunit?    Yes,  but  we  can't  complain.     It's  a  livin' 

death  more  sad 
When  the  body  clings  to  a  life  o'  shame,  an'  the  soul  has 

gone  to  the  bad; 
An'  Bill  is  out  o'  the  reach  o'  harm,  an'  danger  of  every 

kind; 
We  only  take  care  of  his  body,  but  God  takes  care  o'  his 

mind. 

— Irving  Bacheller. 
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THE  PICKET  BEFORE  BULL  RUN. 

My  gun  shines  in  the  misty  air, 

The  fog  in  the  vale  hangs  chill  and  cold, 
The  gloaming  tree  o'er  our  thicket  lair, 

Heaves  up  like  a  standard's  fold; 
'Tis  near  the  beat  of  the  early  drum, 

For  light  pales  up  to  each  fading  star; 
I  watch  till  the  crimson  morning  come 

O'er  the  eastern  hills  afar. 

My  mate  sleeps  on  as  a  weary  child, 

In  tranquil  rest  at  a  mother's  knee, 
When  the  hymn  floats  off  in  twilight  mild, 

And  the  shades  of  danger  flee. 
For  him  the  prayers  of  a  household  band 

This  night  o'er  the  cloudy  stair  has  striven, 
Where  the  great  arch-angels  flaming  stand 

At  the  golden  doors  of  heaven. 

'Tis  still;  my  heart  in  the  early  morn 

Yearns  fondly  back  to  the  closing  past; 
The  joys  of  youth,  in  their  glory  born, 

As  pearls  from  the  genii  cast; 
The  love  that  burned  as  a  vestal  fire, 

Though  lit  on  a  shrine  of  crumbling  mold— 
The  chant  of  fame  in  a  far-off  choir, 

That  down  through  the  years  have  rolled. 

A  stealthy  tread  in  yon  thicket's  brow— 

'Tis  the  foeman  stirs  each  weary  limb; 
Perchance  his  thought  is  a  pilgrim  now — 

Through  the  gates  of  memory  dim 
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He  hears  the  plash  of  Edisto's  waves, 

He  sees  the  star  of  the  morning  shine 

On  Yarvo's  breast,  or  evening  lave 
In  the  tide  of  swift  Saline. 

*vL*  Of  ■vL-  vL  o>  ^» 

^^  ^^  ^^  ?p  *^  *^ 

A  shot!  aha!  'tis  their  parting  word; 

A  smothered  groan  at  my  side  I  hear. 
Oh,  down  the  hill  like  a  prairie  herd, 

They  burst,  with  a  rolling  cheer, 
And  our  captain  points  with  waving  blade, 

"Fall  back,  boys!  back  to  your  farm-house  wall, 
On,  on,  through  the  woodland's  tangled  shade!  " 

Up,  boys,  'tis  our  bugle  call. 

In  vain!  it  calls  to  thine  ear  in  vain, 

For  night  must  fall  on  thy  closing  race, 
The  mourner  bend  in  the  holy  fane 

For  a  martyred  Savior's  grace. 
The  blanket's  wet  with  thy  brightening  blood, 

The  spirit's  gone  from  thy  half -closed  eye; 
The  Jordan  rolls  in  a  stormy  flood, 

Where  thy  conquering  pinions  fly. 

**A*  ^A*  *i^  *■!?  Jf*  *& 

^p  ^p  ^^  *T+  ^^  w^ 

He  rests  in  peace  'neath  the  old  oak  shade — 

He  wavered  back  from  the  charging  foe — 
And  the  rebel  turf  on  his  brow  is  laid, 

Their  winds  o'er  the  slumberer  go. 
He  sleeps  while  the  bells  of  autumn  toll, 

Or  the  murmuring  song  of  spring  floats  by, 
Till  the  crackling  heavens  in  thunder  roll 

To  the  bugle  blast  on  high. 

— John  Wm.  Day. 
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GENERAL  CUSTER  AND  THE  MEADOW 

LARK. 

"  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring." 

— Bayard  Taylor. 

Word  was  given;  the  bugle  blew; 

"  Boots  and  saddles!"  it  signaled  shrill. 
Up  and  mount!  and  each  horseman  flew 

Astride  his  steed  with  a  right  good- will. 
Hoofs  were  pawing  and  necks  were  arched. 
Forth  from  the  camp  the  troopers  marched. 

On  the  plains  they  rode  where  dread 

L^urked  with  doom  in  the  pampas-grass; 

Many  a  serpent  raised  its  head, 

Rattling  "death"  from  the  tangled  mass. 

Many  an  Indian  skulked  unseen, 

Spying  upon  them  cruel-keen. 

Not  for  these  would  the  brave  ranks  swerve; 

Straight  in  the  line  of  march  they  rode. 
He  who  would  soldier  must  needs  preserve 

Heart  that  harbors  no  craven  bode. 
Into  the  prairies  pressed  the  band, 
General  Custer  in  command. 

Noon's  sun  down  from  the  zenith  beat, 

Scorching  the  earth  with  ruthless  rays; 

Over  the  ground  the  quivering  heat 

Rose  and  danced  in  a  blinding  maze. 

Never  a  brook  or  a  tree  was  there 

Serving  to  cool  the  fevered  air. 
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Every  sound  to  heartward  went; 

Click  of  hoof  or  the  ring  of  steel, 
Sudden  clank  of  accoutrement, 

Never  a  soldier  failed  to  feel ! 
While  one  step  from  the  beaten  course 
Roused  to  alertness  man  and  horse. 

Gallant  Custer  rode  ahead, 

Guide  and  chief  of  a  brave  command! 
Arrow-straight  his  good  charger  sped, 

Never  swerving  to  either  hand, 
Till — a  touch!  and  the  faithful  steed 
Veered  aside  in  his  headlong  lead. 

What  had  happened  to  force  their  chief 

Out  of  his  pathway  ?     What  dread  foe  ? 

He  a  coward  ?     'Twas  past  belief ! 
Still,  his  way  must  troopers  go. 

If  the  general  made  detour, 

They  must  follow  him,  that  is  sure. 

So  each  rider,  as  up  he  drew 

To  the  place  where  his  chief  had  veered, 
Slackened  his  pace  and  detour  made  too, 

Whilst  below  in  the  grass  he  peered, 
Wondering  what  he  there  should  see, 
That  might  baffle  the  cavalry. 

There  deep-hid  in  the  prairie-grass 
L,ay  the  nest  of  a  meadow-lark. 

Birdlings  wee,  in  a  fluffy  mass, 

Hid  'neath  her  wings  so  warm  and  dark. 

Right  in  the  line  of  march  they  stood; 

Little  mother  and  tiny  brood. 
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That  was  all;  but  e'en  rough  hearts  heed 
Gentle  acts,  and  these  softlier  beat 

For  their  General's  simple  deed, 
Done  for  love  in  its  dim  retreat. 

That  was  all;  but  in  Custer's  wake 

Rode  meek  men — for  a  mother-bird's  sake. 

— Julie  M.  Lippman. 


CLARIBEL'S  PRAYER. 

The  day,  with  cold,  gray  feet,  clung  shivering  to  the  hills, 
While  o'er  the  valley  still  night's  rain-fringed  curtains 
fell; 

But  waking  Blue  Eyes  smiled,  "  'Tis  ever  as  God  wills; 
He  knoweth  best;  and,  be  it  rain  or  shine,  'tis  well. 
Praise  God!  "  cried  always  little  Claribel. 

Then  she  sank  on  her  knees,  with  eager,  lifted  hands, 
Her  rosy  lips  made  haste  some  dear  request  to  tell; 

"  O  Father,  smile,  and  save  this  fairest  of  all  lands, 
And  make  her  free,  whatever  hearts  rebel. 
Amen!  Praise  God!  "  cried  little  Claribel. 

"  And  Father  " — still  arose  another  pleading  prayer — 
"  O,  save  my  brother  in  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell; 

L,et  not  the  death-bolt,  with  its  horrid  streaming  hair, 
Dash  light  from  those  sweet  eyes  I  love  so  well. 
Amen!  Praise  God!"  cried  little  Claribel. 

1 '  But  Father,  grant  that  when  the  glorious  fight  is  done, 
And  up  the  crimson  sky  the  shouts  of  freedom  swell, 

Grant  that  there  be  no  nobler  'neath  the  sun 
Than  he  whose  golden  hair  I  love  so  well. 
Amen!  Praise  God!  "  cried  little  Claribel. 
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When  the  gray  and  dreary  day  shook  hands  with  grayer 
night, 
The  heavy  air  was  rilled  with  clangor  of  a  bell. 
"O,  shout!"  the  herald  cried,  his  worn  eyes  brimmed 
with  light, 
"  'Tis  victory!    O  what  glorious  news  to  tell!  " 
11  Praise  God!  he  heard  my  prayer!  "  cried  Claribel. 

' '  But,  pray  you,  soldier,  was  my  brother  in  the  fight  ? 
And  in  the  fiery  rain?     O,  fought  he  brave  and  well  ?  " 

"Dear  child,"  the  herald  cried,  "  There  was  no  braver 
sight 
Than  his  young  form,  so  grand  'mid  shot  and  shell." 
"  Praise  God!  "  cried  trembling  little  Claribel. 

"  And  rides  he  now  with  victor's  plumes  of  red, 
While  trumpet's  golden  throats  his  coming  steps  fore- 
tell?" 

The  herald  dropped  a  tear.     "  Dear  child,"  he  softly  said, 
"  Thy  brother  evermore  with  conquerors  shall  dwell." 
"  Praise  God!     He  heard  my  prayers,"  cried  Claribel. 

' '  With  victors  wearing  crow?is  and  bearing  palms  y ' '  he  said. 
A  snow  of  sudden  fear  upon  the  rose  lips  fell, 

11  O,  sweetest  herald,  say  my  brother  lives,"  she  plead. 
1 '  Dear  child,  he  walks  with  angels  who  in  strength  excel, 
Praise  God  who  gave  this  glory,  Claribel." 

The  cold  gray  day  died  sobbing  on  the  weary  hills, 

While  bitter  mourning  on  the  night- wind  rose  and  fell. 
"O,  child,"   the  herald  wept,    "'Tis  as  the  dear  Lord 
wills; 
He  knoweth  best,  and  be  it  life  or  death,  'tis  well." 
"Amen!  Praise  God!"  sobbed  little  Claribel. 

— Lynde  Palmer. 
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A  BATTERY  IN  ACTION. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  battery  in  action?  It  hasn't  the 
thrill  of  a  cavalry  charge,  nor  the  grimness  of  a  line  of 
bayonets  moving  slowly  and  determinedly  on,  but  there 
is  a  peculiar  excitement  about  it  that  makes  old  veterans 
rise  up  and  cheer. 

We  have  been  fighting  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Every 
cartridge  box  has  been  emptied,  and  one- fourth  of  the 
brigade  has  melted  away  in  dead,  wounded  and  missing. 
Not  a  cheer  is  heard  in  the  whole  brigade.  We  know 
that  we  are  being  driven  back  foot  by  foot,  and  that  when 
we  break  once  more  the  line  will  go  to  pieces  and  the 
enemy  will  pour  through  the  gap. 

Here  comes  help !  Down  the  crowded  highway  gallops 
a  battery.  The  field  fence  is  scattered  while  you  could 
count  thirty,  and  the  guns  rush  from  the  hills  behind  us. 
Six  horses  to  a  piece — three  riders  to  each  gun.  Over 
dry  ditches  where  a  farmer  would  not  drive  a  wagon,  over 
logs  a  foot  thick,  every  horse  on  the  gallop,  every  rider 
lashing  his  team  and  yelling.  The  guns  jump  two  feet 
high  as  the  heavy  wheels  strike  a  rock  or  log,  but  not  a 
horse  slackens  his  pace,  not  a  cannoneer  loses  his  seat. 
Six  guns,  six  caissons,  sixty  horses  and  eighty  men  race 
for  the  top  of  the  hill. 

A  moment  ago  the  battery  was  a  confused  mob.  We 
look  again  and  the  six  guns  are  in  position,  the  detached 
horses  hurrying  away,  the  ammunition  chests  open,  and 
along  our  line  runs  the  command,  il  Fire  and  fall  back  to 
support  the  guns ! ' '  We  have  scarcely  obeyed,  when  boom ! 
boom!  opens  the  battery,  and  jets  of  fire  jump  down  and 
scorch  the  green  trees  under  which  we  fought  and  de- 
spaired. We  form  a  line  and  lie  down.  What  grim,  cool 
fellows  those  cannoneers  are!     Every  man  is  a  perfect  ma- 
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chine.  Bullets  splash  dust  in  their  faces,  but  they  do  not 
wince.  Bullets  sing  over  and  around,  but  they  do  not  dodge. 
There  goes  one  to  the  earth,  shot  through  the  head  as  he 
sponged  the  gun.  That  machinery  loses  just  one  beat, 
misses  just  one  cog  in  the  wheels  and  then  works  away  as 
before. 

Every  gun  is  using  short-fuse  shell.  The  ground  shakes 
and  trembles,  the  roar  is  deafening,  and  the  shells  go 
shrieking  into  the  swamp  to  cut  trees  short  off,  to  mow 
great  gaps  in  the  bushes,  hunt  out  and  mangle  men  until 
their  corpses  cannot  be  recognized  as  human.  You  would 
think  a  tornado  was  howling  through  the  forest  followed 
by  billows  of  fire,  and  yet  men  live  through  it — aye! 
press  forward  to  capture  the  battery.  We  can  hear  their 
shouts  as  they  form  for  the  rush. 

Now  the  shells  are  changed  for  grape  and  canister;  and 
the  guns  are  fired  so  fast  that  all  reports  blend  into  one 
mighty  roar.  The  shriek  of  a  shell  is  the  wickedest  thing 
in  war;  but  nothing  makes  the  flesh  crawl  like  the  demon- 
iacal purring,  whistling  grape  shot,  and  the  serpent-like 
hiss  of  canister.  Men's  legs  and  heads  are  torn  from 
bodies,  and  bodies  cut  in  twain.  A  round  shot  or  shell 
takes  two  men  out  of  the  ranks  as  it  crashes  through; 
grape  and  canister  mow  a  swath  and  pile  the  dead  in 
heaps. 

Through  the  smoke  we  see  a  swarm  of  men;  a  mob  of 
men  desperate  enough  to  bathe  their  bayonets  in  the  flame 
of  the  guns.  The  guns  almost  leap  from  the  ground  as 
they  are  depressed  on  the  foe;  while  shrieks,  screams  and 
shouts  blend  into  one  steady,  awful  cry.  Twenty  men  of 
the  battery  are  down,  and  the  firing  is  interrupted.  The 
foe  accept  it  as  a  sign  of  wavering,  and  come  rushing  on. 
They  are  not  more  than  ten  feet  away  when  the  guns 
give  them  the  last  shot.     That  discharge  picks  the  living 
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men  off  their  feet  and  hurls  them  into  the  swamp  a  black- 
ened, bloody  mass. 

Up  now,  as  the  enemy  are  among  the  guns.  There  is 
a  flash  and  roar  of  three  thousand  muskets  and  a  rush 
forward  with  the  bayonet.  For  what  ?  Neither  on  right, 
left  or  front  is  a  living  foe.  But  all  around  us  are  corpses. 
The  wheels  of  the  guns  cannot  move  until  the  blockade 
of  dead  is  removed.  Every  gun  and  wheel  is  smeared 
with  blood;  every  foot  of  grass  is  stained  with  blood. 

Historians  write  of  the  glory  of  war.  Where  historians 
see  glory,  burial  parties  see  only  murder. 

— Anon. 


THE  HERO  OF  SUGAR  PINE. 

(Suitable  for  an  Encore). 

"  O,  tell  me,  Sergeant  of  Battery  B, 
O  hero  of  Sugar  Pine, 
Some  glorious  deed  of  the  battle-field, 
Some  wonderful  feat  of  thine  — 


1 '  Some  skillful  move  when  the  fearful  game 
Of  battle  and  life  was  played 
On  yon  grimy  field,  whose  broken  squares 
In  scarlet  and  black  are  laid." 

li  Ah,  stranger,  here  at  my  gun  all  day 
I  fought  till  my  final  round 
Was  spent,  and  I  had  but  powder  left, 
And  never  a  shot  to  be  found. 
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"  So  I  trained  my  gun  on  a  rebel  piece; 
So  true  was  my  range  and  aim, 
A  shot  from  his  cannon  entered  mine, 
And  finished  the  load  of  the  same!" 


Enough,  O  Sergeant  of  Battery  B, 

O  hero  of  Sugar  Pine! 
Alas!  I  fear  that  thy  cannon's  throat 

Can  swallow  much  more  than  mine!" 

— Anon. 


THE  CAVALRY  CHARGE. 

With  bray  of  the  trumpet, 

And  roll  of  the  drum, 
And  keen  ring  of  bugle, 

The  cavalry  come; 
Sharp  clang  the  steel  scabbards, 

The  bridle-chains  ring, 
And  foam  from  red  nostrils 

The  wild  chargers  fling. 


Tramp!  tramp!  o'er  the  green-sward 

That  quivers  below, 
Scarce  held  by  the  curb-bit, 

The  fierce  horses  go! 
And  the  grim-visaged  Colonel, 

With  ear-rending  shout, 
Peals  forth  to  the  squadron 

The  order,  "Trot  out!" 
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One  hand  on  the  saber, 

And  one  on  the  rein, 
The  troopers  move  forward 

In  line  on  the  plain. 
As  rings  the  word  ■ (  Gallop! ' ' 

The  steel  scabbards  clank, 
And  each  rowel  is  pressed 

To  a  horse's  hot  flank; 
And  swift  is  their  rush 

As  the  wild  torrent's  flow 
When  it  pours  from  the  crag 

To  the  valley  below. 

"  Charge!"  thunders  the  leader; 

Like  shaft  from  the  bow, 
Each  mad  horse  is  hurled 

On  the  wavering  foe. 
A  thousand  bright  sabers 

Are  gleaming  in  air  — 
A  thousand  dark  horses 

Are  dashed  on  the  square. 

Resistless  and  reckless 

Of  aught  may  betide, 
Like  demons,  not  mortals, 

The  wild  troopers  ride. 
Cut  right!  and  cut  left! 

For  the  parry,  who  needs? 
The  bayonets  shiver 

Like  wind-scattered  reeds. 

Vain,  vain,  the  red  volley 

That  bursts  from  the  square; 
The  random-shot  bullets 

Are  wasted  in  air. 
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Triumphant,  remorseless, 

Unerring  as  death, 
No  saber  that 's  stainless 

Returns  to  its  sheath. 

The  wounds  that  are  dealt 

By  that  murderous  steel 
Will  never  yield  case 

For  surgeon  to  heal. 
Hurrah!  they  are  broken; 

Hurrah!  boys,  they  fly! 
None  linger  save  those 

Who  linger  to  die. 

Rein  up  your  hot  horses, 

And  call  in  your  men; 
The  trumpet  sounds,  "Rally 

To  Colors!  ' '  again. 
Some  saddles  are  empty, 

Some  comrades  are  slain, 
And  some  noble  horses 

Lie  stark  on  the  plain ; 
But  war  's  a  chance  game,  boys, 

And  weeping  is  vain. 

— Francis  A.  Durivage* 


SOMEBODY'S  DARLING. 

Into  a  ward  of  the  white- washed  walls, 
Where  the  dead  and  dying  lay, 

Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells  and  balls, 

Somebod3^'s  darling  was  borne  one  day. 
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Somebody's  darling,  so  young  and  so  brave, 
Wearing  yet  on  his  pale,  sweet  face, 

Soon  to  be  hid  by  the  dust  of  the  grave, 

The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood's  grace. 


Matted  and  damp  are  the  curls  of  gold, 

Kissing  the  snow  of  that  fair,  young  brow. 
Pale  are  the  lips  of  delicate  mold — 

Somebody's  darling  is  dying  now. 
Back  from  the  beautiful  blue- veined  brow, 

Brush  all  the  wandering  waves  of  gold; 
Cross  his  hands  on  his  bosom  now, 

Somebody's  darling  is  stiff  and  cold. 

Kiss  him  once  for  somebody's  sake, 

Murmur  a  prayer,  soft  and  low, 
One  bright  curl  from  its  fair  mates  take, 

They  were  somebody's  pride,  you  know, 
Somebody's  hand  hath  rested  there; 

Was  it  a  mother's  soft  and  white  ? 
And  have  the  lips  of  a  sister  fair 

Been  baptized  in  the  waves  of  light  ? 

God  knows  best !     He  was  somebody's  love, 

Somebody's  heart  enshrined  him  there; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above, 

Night  and  noon  on  the  wings  of  prayer. 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  away, 

looking  so  handsome,  so  brave  and  grand, 
Somebody's  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay, 

Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 

— Maria  R.  LaCoste. 
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LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 

"Yah,  I  spheaks  English  a  leetle;  berhaps  you  spheaks 
petter  der  German," 
"  No,  not  a  word — "  "  Vel,  den,  meester,  it  hard  for 
to  be  oonderstandt. 
I  vos  dree  yahr  in  your  country;  I  rights  in  der  army  mit 
Sherman — 
Twentiet'  Illinois  Infantry — Fightin'  Joe  Hooker's 
commandt." 

"So  you've  seen  service  in  Georgia — a  veteran,  eh?" 
"Veil,  I  tell  you 
Shust  how  it  vos.     I  vent  ofer  in  sixty,  undt  landt 
in  New  York; 
I  sphends  all  mine  money,  gets  sick,  and  near  dies  in  der 
hospiddal  Bellevue; 
Ven  I  gets  better  I  tramps  to  Sheecagi  to  look  fer 
some  vork." 

1 '  Pretty  young  then,  I  suppose  ?' '     ' '  Yah,  swansig  apout ; 
und  der  peebles 
Vot  I  goes  to  ask  fer  some  vork,  dey  hafe  none  fer  to 
geef; 
Every  von  laughs;  but  I  holds  my  head  oop  shust  so 
high  as  der  steeples; 
Only  dat  war  comes  along,  or  I  should  have  die,  I 
belief." 

' '  Ever  get  wounded  ?     I  notice  you  walk  rather  lame  and 
unsteady. 
Pshaw,  got  a  wooden  leg,  eh  ?     What  battle  ?' '    '  'At 
I/)okout. "     '  ■  Don' t  say  ! 
I  was  there,  too — wait  a  minute — why  your  glass  is  empty 
already. 
Have  another.     There  !  tell  me  how  'twas  you  got 
wounded  that  day." 
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''Veil,  ve  charge  oop  der  side  of  der  mountain — der  sky 
vos  all  smoky  and  hazy; 
Ve  fight  all  day  long  in  der  clouds,  but  I  nefer  got 
hit  until  night — 
But-  I  don't  care  to  say  mooch  about  it.     Der  boys  call 
me  foolish  and  crazy, 
An'  der  doctor  that  cut  ofe  my  leg,  he  say,  "Goot" 
— dot  it  serf  me  shust  right. 

11  But  I  dinks  I  vood  do  dot  ting  over  again,  shust  the 
same,  und  no  matter 
Vot   any    man    say" — "Well,    let's    hear    it — you 
needn't  mind  talking  to  me, 
For  I  was  there,  too,  as  I  tell  you,  and  oh!  how  the  bullets 
did  patter 
Around  the  breastworks  of  boulders  that  sheltered 
our  Tenth  Tennessee. ' ' 

1  So  ?     Dot  vos  a  Tennessee  regiment  charged  upon  us  in 
der  efening 
Shust  before  dark;  und  dey  yell  as  dey  charge,  und 
ve  geef  a  hurrah. 
Der  roar  of  der  guns  it  vos  orful."     "Ah,  yes,  I  remem- 
ber, 'twas  deafening 
The  hottest  musketry  firing  that  ever  our  regiment 
saw." 

1 '  Und  after  ve  drove  dem  back,  und  night  comes  on,  I 
listen, 
Und  dinks  dot  I  hear  somepody  callin'—  a  voice  dot 
cried 
'  Pring  me  some  vater,  for  God's  sake,' — I  saw  his  pelt- 
blade  glisten 
Oonder  der  moonlight,  on  der  parapet,  shust  outside. 
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I  drow  my  canteen  ofer  to  vere  he  lie,  but  he  answer 

Dot  his  left  handt  vos  gone,  und  his  right  arm  proke 
in  der  fall; 
Den  I  shump  ofer  and  give  him  to  drink,  but  shust  as  I 
ran,  sir, 
Bang!  comes  a  sharp  shooter's  bullet;  und  dot's  how 
it  vos,  dot  is  all. ' ' 

"And  they  called  you  foolish  and  crazy,  did  they  ?     Him 
you  befriended — 
The  '  Reb  '   I  mean — what  became  of  him  ?     Did  he 
ever  come  'round  ?' ' 
' '  Dey  tell  me  he  crawl  to  my  side,  and  call  till  his  strength 
vos  all  ended, 
Until  dey  come  out  mid  der  stretchers,  und  carry  us 
off  from  der  ground. 

"But  before  ve  go,  he  ask  me  my  name,  und  says  he, 
'  Yacob  Keller, 
You  loses  your  leg  fer  me,  and  some  day,  if  both  of 
us  leefs, 
I  shows  you  I  don't  fergit  it ' — but  he  must  haf  died,  der 
poor  feller; 
I  never  hear  of  him  since.,     He  don't  get    veil,  I 
beliefs. 

"  Only  I  alvays  got  der  saddisfaction  ofe  knowin'  — 

Sthop!  vot's  der  matter?     Here   take  some  vater. 
You're  vite  as  a  sheet — 
Shdeady  your  handt  on  my  shoulder!     My  goodness!     I 
dinks  you  vos  goin' 
To  lose  your  senses  avay,  und  fall  right  off  mid  der 
seat. 
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11  Geef  me  your  handts.     Vot!  der  left  one  gone!     Und 
you  vos  a  soldier 
In  dot  same  battle?     A  Tennessee  regiment  ?     Dot's 
mighty  queer — 
Berhaps  after    all  you're — "     "Yes,  Jacob,   God  bless 
you,  old  fellow,  I  told  you 
I'd  never,  no,  never  forget  you.     I  told  you  I'd  come 
and  I'm  here." 

— George  L.  Catlin. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  EMPTY  SLEEVE. 

Here,  sit  ye  down  alongside  of  me;  I'm  getting  old  and 

gray; 
But  something  in  the  paper,  boy,  has  riled  my  blood  to-day. 
To  steal  a  purse  is  mean  enough,  the  most  of  men  agree; 
But  stealing  reputation  seems  a  meaner  thing  to  me. 

A  letter  in  the  Herald  says  some  generals  allow 

That  there  wa'n't  no  fight  where  L,ookout  rears  aloft  its 

shaggy  brow; 
But  this  coat  sleeve  swinging  empty  here  beside  me,  boy, 

to-day 
Tells  a  mighty  different  story  in  a  mighty  different  way. 

When  sunbeams  flashed  o'er  Mission  Ridge  that  bright 

November  morn, 
The  misty  cap  on  L,ookout's  crest  gave  token  of  a  storm; 
For  grim  King  Death  had  draped  the  mount  in  grayish, 

smoky  shrouds — 
Its  craggy  peaks  were  lost  to  sight  above  the  fleecy  clouds. 
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Just  at  the  mountain's  rocky  base  we  formed  in  serried 

lines, 
While  lightning  with  its  jagged  edge  played  on  us  from 

the  pines; 
The  mission  ours  to  storm  the  pits  'neath  Lookout's  crest 

that  lay; 
We  stormed  the  very  "gates  of  hell"  with  "Fighting 

Joe' '  that  day. 


The  mountain  seemed  to  vomit  flames;  the  boom  of  heavy 

guns 
Played  bass  to  Dixie's  music,  while  a  treble  played  the 

drums; 
The  eagles  waking  from  their  sleep,  looked  down  upon 

the  stars 
Slow  climbing  up  the  mountain   side,    with   morning's 

broken  bars. 


We  kept  our  eyes  upon  the  flag  that  upward  led  the  way 
Until  we  lost  it  in  the  smoke  on  Lookout  side  that  day; 
And  then  like  demons  loosed  from  hell  we  clambered  up 

the  crag, 
"Excelsior,"  our  motto,  and  our  mission,  "Save  the  flag. " 


In  answer  to  the  rebel  yell  we  gave  a  ringing  cheer; 
We  left  the  rifle-pits  behind,  the  crest  loomed  upward 

near; 
A  light  wind  playing  'long  the  peaks  just  lifted  death's 

gray  shroud; 
We  caught  the  gleam  of  silver  stars  just  breaking  through 

the  cloud. 
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A  shattered  arm  hung  at  my  side  that  day  on  Lookout's 

crag, 
And  yet  I'd  give  the  other  now  to  save  the  dear  old  flag. 
The  regimental  roll  when  called  on  lookout's  crest  that 

night 
Was  more  than  doubled  by  the  roll  death  called  in  realms 

of  light. 

Just  as  the  sun  sank  slowly  down  behind  the  mountain's 

crest, 
When  mountain  peaks  gave  back  the  fire  that  flamed 

along  the  west, 
Swift  riding  down  along  the  ridge  upon  a  charger  white, 
Came  "Fighting  Joe,"  the  hero  now  of  Lookout's  famous 

fight. 

He  swung  his  cap  as  tears  of  joy  slow  trickled  down  his 

cheek, 
And  as  our  cheering  died  away,  the  general  tried  to  speak. 
He  said,   "Boys,  I'll  court-martial  you,   yes,  every  man 

that's  here; 
I  said  to  take  the  rifle  pits,"  we  stopped  him  with  a  cheer, 
"I  said  to  take  the  rifle  pits  upon  the  mountain's  edge, 
And  I'll  court-martial  you  because— because  you  took 

the  ridge!" 

Then  such  a  laugh  as  swept  the  ridge  where  late  King 

Death  had  strode! 
And  such  a  cheer  as  rent  the  skies,  as  down  our  lines  he 

rode! 
I'm  getting  old  and  feeble,  I've  not  long  to  live,  I  know, 
But  there  was  a  fight  at  Lookout.     I  was  there  with 

"Fighting  Joe." 
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So  these  generals  in  the  Herald,  they  may  reckon  and 

allow 
That  there  warn't  no  fight  at  L/Ookout  on  the  mountain's 

shaggy  brow, 
But  this  empty  coat-sleeve  swinging  here  beside  me,  boy, 

to-day 
Tells  a  mighty  different  tale  in  a  mighty  different  way. 

— R.  L.  Cary,Jr. 


A  SOUTHERN  SCENE. 

"O,  Mammy,  have  you  heard  the  news?" 
Thus  spake  a  Southern  child, 

As  in  the  nurse's  gentle  face 

She  upward  glanced  and  smiled. 

"What  news  you  mean,  my  little  one? 

It  must  be  might}'  fine, 
To  make  my  darling's  face  so  red, 

Her  sunny,  blue  eyes  shine." 

"Why,  Abr'am  Lincoln,  don't  j^ou  know, 

The  Yankee  President, 
Whose  homely  picture  once  we  saw 

When  up  to  town  we  went? 

"Well,  he  is  going  to  free  you  all, 
And  make  you  rich  and  grand, 

And  you'll  be  dressed  in  silk  and  gold, 
Like  the  proudest  in  the  land. 

"A  gilded  coach  shall  carry  you 
Where'er  you  wish  to  ride; 

And,  Mammy,  all  your  work  shall  be 
Forever  laid  aside." 
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The  eager  speaker  paused  for  breath, 

And  then  the  old  nurse  said, 
While  closer  to  her  swarthy  cheek 

She  pressed  the  golden  head— 

"My  little  missus,  stop  and  res' — 

You  talkin'  mighty  fas' ; 
Jes'  look  up  dare,  and  tell  me  what 

You  see  in  yonder  glass? 

"You  sees  ole  Mammy's  wrinkly  face, 

As  black  as  any  coal; 
And  underneath  her  handkerchief, 

Whole  heaps  of  knotty  wool. 

"My  darlin's  face  is  red  and  white, 

Her  skin  is  soff  and  fine, 
An'  on  her  pretty  little  head 

De  yaller  ringlets  shine. 

"My  chile,  who  made  dis  difference 

'Twixt  Mammy  and  'twixt  you? 
You  reads  de  dear  L,awd's  blessed  book, 

And  you  can  tell  me  true. 

"De  dear  L,awd  said  it  mus'  be  so, 

An'  honey,  I  for  one, 
Wid  tankful  heart  will  always  say 

His  holy  will  be  done. 

"I  tanks  Mas'  L,inkum  all  de  same 

But  when  I  wants  for  free, 
I'll  ask  de  L,awd  of  glory, 

Not  poor  buckra  man  like  he. 
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'  'And  as  for  gilded  carriages, 

Dey  's  nothin'  't  all  to  me; 
My  massa's  coach,  what  carried  him 

Is  good  enough  for  me. 

"And,  honey,  when  your  mammy  wants 
To  change  her  homespun  dress, 

She'll  pray  like  dear  ole  missus 

To  be  clothed  with  righteousness. 

"My  work's  been  done  dis  many  a  day, 

And  now  I  takes  my  ease, 
Awaitin'  for  de  Master's  call, 

Jes'  when  de  Master  please. 

"An'  when  at  las'  de  time's  done  come, 

An'  poor  ole  mammy  dies, 
Your  own  dear  mother's  soff  white  hand 

Shall  close  these  tired  old  eyes. 

"De  dear  Lawd  Jesus  soon  will  call 

Ole  Mammy  home  to  Him, 
And  He  can  wash  my  guilty  soul 

From  ebery  spot  of  sin. 

"An'  at  His  feet  I  shall  lie  down, 

Who  died  and  rose  for  me; 
And  den,  and  not  till  den,  my  chile, 

Your  mammy  will  be  free." 

— Anon. 
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THE  HIGH  TIDE  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

A  cloud  possessed  the  hollow  field, 

The  gathering  battle's  smoky  shield, 

Athwart  the  gloom  the  lightning  flashed, 

And  through  the  cloud  some  horsemen  dashed, 

And  from  the  heights  the  thunder  pealed. 


Then  at  the  brief  command  of  L,ee 

Moved  out  that  matchless  infantry, 

With  Pickett  leading  grandly  down 
To  rush  against  the  roaring  crown 

Of  those  dread  heights  of  destiny. 

Far  heard  above  the  angry  guns, 
A  cry  across  the  tumult  runs, 

The  voice  that  rang  through  Shiloh's  woods 

And  Chickamauga's  solitudes — 
The  fierce  South  cheering  on  her  sons. 

Ah !  how  the  withering  tempest  blew 

Against  the  front  of  Pettigrew; 

A  kamsin  wind  that  scorched  and  singed 
I/ike  that  infernal  flame  that  fringed 

The  British  squares  at  Waterloo. 

A  thousand  fell  where  Kemper  led; 

A  thousand  died  where  Garnett  bled, 

In  blinding  flame  and  strangling  smoke 
The  remnant  through  the  batteries  broke 

And  crossed  the  works  with  Armisted. 
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"  Once  more  in  glory's  van  with  me!" 

Virginia  cried  to  Tennessee; 

"We  two,  together,  come  what  may, 
Shall  stand  upon  those  works  to-day, 

The  reddest  day  in  history!" 

Brave  Tennessee!     Reckless  the  way, 
Virginia  heard  her  comrades  say: 

"Close  round  this  rent  and  riddled  rag!" 
What  time  she  sets  her  battle  flag 
Amid  the  guns  of  Doubleday. 

But  who  shall  break  the  guards  that  wait 

Before  the  awful  face  of  fate  ? 

The  tattered  standards  of  the  South 
Were  shriveled  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 

And  all  her  hopes  were  desolate. 

In  vain  the  Tennesseean  set 

His  bravest  'gainst  the  bayonet! 

In  vain  Virginia  charged  and  raged, 
A  tigress  in  her  wrath  uncaged, 

And  all  the  hill  was  red  and  wet ! 

Above  the  bayonets,  mixed  and  crossed, 

Men  saw  a  gray,  gigantic  ghost 

Receding  through  the  battle  cloud, 
And  heard  across  the  tempest  loud, 

The  death-cry  of  a  nation  lost. 

The  brave  went  down!  without  disgrace 
They  leaped  to  ruin's  red  embrace. 

They  only  heard  fame's  thunders  wake, 
And  saw  the  dazzling  sunburst  break 
In  smiles  on  Glory's  bloody  face. 
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They  fell,  who  lifted  up  a  hand 
And  bade  the  sun  in  heaven  to  stand! 

They  smote  and  fell  who  set  the  bars 

Above  the  progress  of  the  stars 
And  stayed  the  march  of  motherland. 

They  stood,  who  saw  the  future  come 
On  through  the  fight's  delirium! 

They  smote  and  stood,  who  held  the  hope 

Of  nations  on  that  slippery  slope, 
Amid  the  cheers  of  Christendom. 

God  lives!     He  forged  the  iron  will 
That  clutched  and  held  that  trembling  hill. 
God  lives  and  reigns!     He  built  and  lent 
The  heights  for  freedom's  battlement 
Where  floats  her  flag  in  triumph  still! 

Fold  up  the  banners!     Smelt  the  guns! 
L,ove  rules.     Her  gentler  purpose  runs. 

The  mighty  mother  turns  in  tears 

The  pages  of  her  battle  years 
Lamenting  all  her  fallen  sons ! 

— By  an  Ex- Confederate  Soldier. 


TWO  SOLDIERS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 

The  armies  they  had  ceased  to  fight; 

The  night  was  still  and  dark, 
And  many  thousands  on  the  field, 

Were  lying  stiff  and  stark. 
The  stretcher  men  had  come  along 

And  gathered  all  they  could; 
A  hundred  surgeons  worked  that  night 

Behind  the  clump  of  wood. 
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They  flashed  the  lanterns  in  my  face, 

As  they  were  hurrying  by; 
The  sergeant  looked  and  said,  "He's  dead," 

And  I  made  no  reply. 
The  bullet  had  gone  through  my  breast, 

No  wonder  I  was  still ; 
But  once  will  I  be  nearer  death 

Than  when  upon  that  hill. 

A  gray-clad  picket  came  along 

Upon  his  midnight  beat; 
He  came  so  near  me  that  I  tried 

To  move  and  touch  his  feet. 
At  once  he  knelt  and  felt  my  breast 

Where  life  still  fought  at  bay; 
No  one  who  loved  me  could  have  done    . 

More  than  this  man  in  gray. 

O'er  me,  all  chilled  with  blood  and  dew, 

His  blanket  soft  he  spread; 
A  crimson  sheaf  of  wheat  he  brought 

A  pillow  for  my  head, 
Then  knelt  beside  me  for  an  hour 

And  bathed  my  lips  and  brow; 
But  for  the  man  who  was  my  foe, 

I'd  not  be  living  now. 


Then  as  the  coming  daylight  shone, 

He  bent  his  lips  to  say, 
"God  spare  you,  brother,  though  you  wear 

The  blue  and  I  the  gray  !  ' ' 

%.  jj:  :£  %.  $:  *  $z 
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The  sounds  of  war  are  silent  now; 

We  call  no  man  our  foe, 
But  soldier  hearts  cannot  forget 

The  scenes  of  long  ago. 
Dear  are  the  ones  who  stood  with  us, 

To  struggle  or  to  die; 
No  one  can  oftener  breathe  their  names, 

Or  love  them  more  than  I. 

But  from  my  life  I'd  give  a  year 

That  gray-clad  man  to  see; 
To  clasp  in  love  the  foeman's  hand 

Who  saved  my  life  to  me. 

— Isaac  F.  Eaton. 


"I  FIGHTS  MIT  SIGEL." 

I  met  him  at  eve,  he  was  trudging  along, 

His  knapsack  with  chickens  was  swelling; 
He'd  "blenkered"  these  dainties,  and  thought  it  no  wrong; 

From  some  secessionist's  dwelling. 
"What  regiment  yours?  and  under  whose  flag 

Do  you  fight  ?  "  said  I,  touching  his  shoulder; 
Turning  slowly  around  he  smilingly  said, 

For  the  thought  made  him  stronger  and  bolder, 
"I  fights  mit  Sigel!" 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  his  knapsack  was  gone, 

His  cap  and  canteen  were  missing, 
Shell,  shrapnel,  and  grape,  and  the  swift  rifle-ball 

Around  him  and  o'er  him  were  hissing. 
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"How  are  you,  my  friend,  and  where  have  you  been, 
And  for  what  and  for  whom  are  you  fighting  ? ' ' 

He  said,  as  a  shell  from  the  enemy's  gun 
Sent  his  arm  and  his  musket  a  "kiting," 
"I  fights  mit  Sigel/" 

And  once  more  I  saw  him  and  knelt  by  his  side, 

His  life-blood  was  rapidly  flowing; 
I  whispered  of  home,  wife,  children  and  friends; 

The  bright  land  to  which  he  was  going; 
"And  have  you  no  wrord  for  the  dear  ones  at  home, 

The  'wee  one,'  the  father  or  mother? 
"Yaw  !  yaw  !  "  said  he,    "tell  them  !  oh  !  tell 
them  I  fights—" 

Poor  fellow,  he  thought  of  no  other, — 
"I  fights  mit  Sigel!" 

We  scraped  out  a  grave  and  he  dreamlessly  sleeps 

On  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah  river; 
His  home  and  his  kindred  alike  are  unknown, 

His  reward  in  the  hands  of  the  giver. 
We  placed  a  rough  board  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 

And  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory, 
But  on  it  we  marked  ere  we  turned  from  the  spot, 

The  little  we  knew  of  his  story — 
" I fights  mit  Sigel!" 

— Grant  P.  Robinson. 
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REQUIESCAM. 

(This  beautiful  poem  was  found  under  the  pillow  of  a  wounded  soldier  near 

Port  Royal,  1864.) 

I  lay  me  down  to  sleep 

With  little  thought  or  care 

Whether  my  waking  find 
Me  here  or  there. 

A  bowing,  burdened  head, 

That  only  asks  to  rest 
Unquestioningly  upon 

A  loving  breast. 

My  good  right  hand  forgets 

Its  cunning  now — 
To  march  the  weary  march 

I  know  not  how. 

I  am  not  eager,  bold 

Nor  strong — all  that  is  past. 

I  am  ready  not  to  do 
At  last !  at  last ! 

My  half-day's  work  is  done, 

And  this  is  all  my  part; 
I  give  a  patient  God 

My  patient  heart; 

And  grasp  His  banner  still 

Though  all  its  blue  be  dim; 

These  stripes,  no  less  than  stars, 
I^ead  after  him. 

— Mrs.  Robert  S.  Howland. 
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DOLLIE  HARRIS  AT  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 

For  two  long  days  the  ranks  in  gray 

Had  surged  past  town  and  farm; 
Lee  was  upon  his  northward  way! 

With  hot  and  wild  alarm, 
Across  the  Susquehanna  pressed 

In  endless  caravan, 
Those  who  with  eyes  devoid  of  rest, 

From  shadowing  terrors  ran. 

The  breathless  farmer  with  his  stock 

In  dust-enveloped  ranks; 
The  hapless  contrabands  who  flock 

To  seek  its  Pisgah  banks; 
The  merchant  in  tumultuous  haste 

To  save  what  wealth  he  can; 
With  fancies  wild  of  land  laid  waste 

Clan  rushes  after  clan. 

The  sweetest  valley  'neath  the  sun 

Is  rent  with  war's  alarms, 
As  from  the  fields  already  won, 

The  gleaming  Southern  arms 
Press  on  in  solid  miles  of  steel; 

Then  flows  from  gate  to  gate, 
From  town  to  town  the  trembling  peal 

Of  mingled  fear  and  hate. 

At  length  battalions  all  controlled 

By  one  great  master  mind, 
Swift  toward  one  common  hub  are  rolled, 

The  foe  in  blue  to  find; 
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At  last  of  all  the  grand  array, 

With  steady,  martial  tread, 
Five  thousand  veterans  clad  in  gray 

With  Pickett  at  their  head. 


For  hours  they  poured  in  mass  along, 

No  coward  men  are  they, 
That  soon  'mid  shrapnel's  shrieking  song 

Shall  join  the  ensanguined  fray! 
Along  the  quiet  village  streets 

They  came.     Without  command 
Aghast  at  what  their  vision  greets, 

One  impulse  checked  the  band: 


A  sunny  girl  before  their  eyes, 

With  artless  face  and  air; 
But  who  can  tell  their  deep  surprise 

To  see  her  standing  there. 
Radiant  from  feet  to  snowy  neck 

With  bright  Columbia's  stars; 
Nor  did  she  rows  of  bayonets  reck 

That  gleamed  beneath  the  bars. 


Aye,  proudly,  bravely  stood  she  there, 

Among  the  mighty  throng. 
"  God  bless  her!"  was  the  muttered  prayer 

Of  many  a  soldier  strong, 
Whose  moistened  eye  bespoke  the  love 

Still  in  his  heart  concealed 
For  the  flag  that  floats  our  land  above, 

Which  that  moment  had  revealed. 
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With  one  accord  Virginia's  sons, 

Whose  valor  oft  had  flamed 
'Mid  bursting  shells  and  heated  guns, 

In  thrilling  words  exclaimed: 
* '  Three  hearty  cheers  the  fearless  maid 

Has  won  by  bravery; 
The  flag  in  which  she  is  arrayed 

We'll  greet  with  three  times  three!" 

Our  flag  now  waves  o'er  all  our  land; 

No  shock  of  war's  alarms, 
Nor  hostile  raid,  nor  flaming  brand, 

Nor  frantic  call  to  arms 
Disturb  this  peaceful  valley  fair, 

With  heavenly  bounty  blessed; 
From  former  foeman  comes  the  prayer, 

With  fervent  lips  expressed: 

God  bless  the  maiden  fair  and  sweet; 

Let  still  the  flag  of  love, 
When  oft  in  unison  we  meet, 

Soar  blue  and  gray  above; 
Cursed  be  for  aye  the  heart  or  hand 

That  mars  its  stars  or  fame, 
Whilst  rings  forever  through  the  land 

Brave  Dollie  Harris'  name. 

— J.  Howard  West 
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THE  TROOPER'S  RETURN. 

A  SCOTCH-AMERICAN   BAI<L,AD. 

When  the  gloaming  was  veiling  the  wooded  hills, 

And  the  gold  of  the  summer's  sun 
Was  passing  along  in  the  track  of  the  day, 

And  the  pale  stars,  one  by  one, 
Were  peering  out  from  the  saffron  haze 

That  softens  the  evening  calm, 
And  the  last  sweet  notes  from  the  wild  bird's  throat, 

Had  passed  like  a  woodland  psalm, — 
A  mother  stood  with  her  bairnies  three, 

By  the  lane  where  the  road  sweeps  down, 
Where  the  traveler  sees  through  the  apple  trees 

The  spires  of  a  far-off  town. 

"Now,  wae  is  me,"  said  the  sad,  lone  wife, 

"For  the  weary  hours  we  stand 
Wi'  sighs  and  wi'  fears  and  blinding  tears, 

Awaiting  my  dear,  gude  mon, 
Wounded,  a  prisoner,  at  last  exchanged; 

Three  weeks  and  a  day  has  gane; 
But  still  in  tears  and  a  prey  to  fears, 

We  wait  by  the  lonely  lane." 
While  she  spoke,  from  the  shaded  roadside  near, 

A  tall,  lean  figure  came; 
And  the  red  flame  shot  through  her  pulses  hot 

And  her  veins,  like  living  flame. 

O,  she  thought  she  saw  in  the  wave  of  his  hand 

A  nameless,  remembered  art, 
That  gave  a  charm  to  a  strong  young  arm 

When  love  first  came  to  her  heart. 
Alas,  for  the  wife  with  the  bairnies  three  ! 

She  met  in  the  traveler  lone 
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No  answering  trace  in  his  wasted  face 
Of  the  long-sought,  hoped  for  one. 

But  her  heart  gushed  out  in  the  tender  glance, 
As  she  saw  in  the  warrior  worn, 

A  manly  form  that  the  battle  storm 
Had  broken  and  maimed  and  torn. 


"Now,  where  are  ye  limpin'  so  late,  gude  mon? 

You  seem  to  be  unco  lame." 
"Good  dame,"  quo'  he,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye, 

"I'm  limpin'  toward  my  hame, 
I'm  needin'  rest  and  a  kindly  hand, 

As  your  ain  fair  een  can  see; 
I've  been  to  the  fight  to  protect  the  right, 

The  flag  of  the  brave  and  free. 
There's  an  ugly  sore  on  this  leg  that's  left 

That  makes  me  so  feeble  seem; 
That  ither  was  lost  when  our  squadrons  crossed, 

The  ford  of  a  bloody  stream. 


"Twas  burning  with  shame,  each  drew  his  rein, 

And  turning  his  charger  fleet, 
Our  leader's  words  and  our  good  broadswords 

Tore  victory  from  defeat." 
She  heard  in  the  ring  of  his  manly  voice 

The  rich  loved  tones  of  yore, 
And  the  wasted  face  and  the  limping  pace, 

Were  seen  by  the  wife  no  more; 
To  the  wreck  of  the  trooper  that  proudly  stood 

In  the  eye  of  the  evening  wan, 
Her  heart  gushed  out  with  a  sobbing  shout, 

"Dear  God  !  It's  me  ain  gude  mon  ! ': 
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And  the  wounded  and  torn  of  a  hundred  fights 

Was  clasped  to  her  woman's  breast; 
Forgot  were  his  scars  'neath  the  burning  stars, 

His  pains  and  his  needed  rest. 
His  eldest  born  took  his  battered  sword, 

Wee  Willie  his  sash  unbound, 
While  Maud,  in  his  arms,  with  her  infant  charms, 

Sat  light  on  an  unhealed  wound. 
He  struck  from  the  road  with  a  bounding  heart, 

Forgetting  his  gashed,  stiff  knee; 
Up  the  sweet  green  lane  to  his  home  again, 

With  his  wife  and  his  bairnies  three. 

— Dr.  Mcintosh. 


THE  BABY'S  KISS, 

AN  INCIDENT  OF   THE  CIVII,  WAR. 

Rough  and  ready  the  troopers  ride, 

Pistol  in  holster  and  sword  by  side; 

They  have  ridden  long,  they  have  ridden  hard, 

They  are  travel-stained  and  battle-scarred; 

The  hard  ground  shakes  with  their  martial  tramp, 

And  coarse  is  the  laugh  of  the  men  of  the  camp. 


They  reach  the  spot  where  a  mother  stands 
With  a  baby  shaking  its  little  hands, 
L,aughing  aloud  at  the  gallant  sight 
Of  the  mounted  soldiers,  fresh  from  the  fight. 
The  captain  laughs  out,  "  I  will  give  you  this, 
A  bright  piece  of  gold,  your  baby  to  kiss. ' ' 
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"  My  darling's  kisses  cannot  be  sold, 

But  gladly  he'll  kiss  a  soldier  bold." 

He  lifts  up  the  babe  with  a  manly  grace, 

And  covers  with  kisses  its  smiling  face. 

Its  rosy  cheeks  and  its  dimpled  charms, 

And  it  crows  with  delight  in  the  soldier's  arms. 


"Not  all  for  the  captain,"  the  troopers  call; 

4 'The  baby,  we  know,  has  a  kiss  for  all." 

To  each  soldier's  breast  the  baby  is  pressed 

By  the  strong,  rough  men,  and  kissed  and  caressed. 

And  louder  it  laughs,  and  the  lady's  face 

Wears  a  mother's  smile  at  the  fond  embrace. 


"Just  such  a  kiss,"  cried  one  warrior  grim, 
"When  I  left  my  boy  I  gave  to  him;  " 
"And  just  such  a  kiss  on  the  parting  day, 
I  gave  to  my  girl  as  asleep  she  lay." 
Such  were  the  words  of  these  soldiers  brave, 
And  their  eyes  were  moist  when  the  kiss  they  gave. 

— Anon. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  ISHMAEL  DAY. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  GILMORE'S    INVASION  OF  MARYLAND. 

One  summer  morning  a  daring  band 

Of  Rebels  rode  into  Maryland, 

Over  the  prosperous,  peaceful  farms, 

Sending  terror  and  strange  alarms, 

The  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  clang  of  arms. 
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Fresh  from  the  South,  where  the  hungry  pine 
They  ate  like  Pharoah's  starving  kine; 
They  swept  the  land  like  devouring  surge, 
And  left  their  path,  to  the  farthest  verge, 
Bare  as  the  track  of  the  locust  scourge. 

"  The  Rebels  are  coming!"  far  and  near 
Rang  the  tidings  of  dread  and  fear; 

Some  paled  and  cowered  and  sought  to  hide; 

Some  stood  erect  in  their  fearless  pride; 

And  women  shuddered  and  children  cried. 

But  others — vipers  in  human  form 
Stinging  the  bosom  that  kept  them  warm — 

Welcomed  with  triumph  the  thievish  band, 

Hurried  to  offer  the  friendly  hand, 

As  the  Rebels  rode  into  Maryland. 

Made  them  merry  with  food  and  wine, 
Clad  them  in  garments,  rich  and  fine, 
For  rags  and  hunger  to  make  amends, 
Flattered  them,  praised  them  with  selfish  ends; 
4 '  L,eave  us  scathless,  for  we  are  friends. ' ' 

Could  traitors  trust  a  traitor  ?     No! 

L,ittle  they  favor  friend  or  foe, 

But  gathered  the  cattle  the  farms  across, 
Flinging  back,  with  a  scornful  toss, 
''If  ye  are  friends  ye  can  bear  the  loss!" 

Flushed  with  triumph,  and  wine,  and  prey, 
They  neared  the  dwelling  of  Ishmael  Day, 
A  sturdy  veteran,  gray  and  old, 
With  heart  of  a  patriot,  firm  and  bold, 
Strong  and  steadfast— unbribed,  unsold. 
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And  Ishmael  Day,  his  brave  head  bare, 
His  white  locks  tossed  by  the  morning  air, 
Fearless  of  danger,  or  death,  or  scars, 
Went  out  to  raise  by  the  farm-yard  bars 
The  dear  old  flag  of  the  stripes  and  stars. 


Proudly,  steadily,  up  it  flew, 
Gorgeous  with  crimson,  white  and  blue, 
His  withered  hand  as  he  shook  it  freer, 
May  have  trembled,  but  not  with  fear, 
While  shouting  the  rebels  drew  more  near. 


' '  Halt !"    They  had  seen  the  hated  sign 
Floating  free  from  old  Ishmael' s  line — 
"  Lower  that  rag!"  was  their  wrathful  cry; 
" Never!"  rung  Ishmael  Day's  reply, 
"Fire  if  it  please  you — I  can  but  die." 


One,  with  a  loud,  defiant,  laugh 
Left  his  comrades  and  neared  the  staff. 
11  Down!"  came  the  fearless  patriot's  cry, 
1 '  Dare  to  lower  that  flag  and  die ! 
One  must  bleed  for  it— you  or  I." 


But  caring  not  for  the  stern  command, 
He  drew  the  halliards  with  daring  hand; 
Ping!  went  the  rifle  ball — down  he  came, 
Under  the  flag  he  had  tried  to  shame — 
Old  Ishmael  Day  took  careful  aim ! 
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Seventy  winters  and  three  had  shed 
Their  snowy  glories  on  Ishmael's  head. 

Though    cheeks  may   wither   and   locks   grow 
gray, 

His  fame  shall  be  fresh  and  young  alway — 

Honor  be  to  old  Ishmael  Day ! 


THE  IRISH  PICKET. 

I'm  sthandin'  in  the  mud,  Biddy, 

Wid  not  a  spalpeen  near, 
An'  silence,  spacheless  as  the  grave, 

Is  all  the  sound  I  hear. 
Me  gun  is  at  a  "shouldher  arms," 

I'm  wetted  to  the  bone, 
An'  whin  I'm  afther  speakin'  out 

I  find  meself  alone. 

This  southern  climate's  quare,  Biddy, 

A  quare  and  bastely  thing, 
Wid  winter  absent  all  the  year 

And  summer  in  the  spring. 
Ye  moind  the  hot  place  down  below  ? 

And  may  ye  never  fear 
I'd  draw  comparisons — but  thin 

It's  awful  warrum  here. 

The  only  moon  I  see,  Biddy, 
Is  one  small  star  asthore, 

An'  that's  fernint  the  very  cloud 
It  was  behind  before; 
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The  watchfires  glame  along  the  hill, 
That's  smilin'  to  the  south; 

An'  whin  the  sintry  passes  thim 
I  see  his  oogly  mouth. 


It's  dead  for  shlape  I  am,  Biddy, 

An'  dhramin'  swate  I'd  be, 
If  thim  ould  rebels  over  there 

Would  only  lave  me  free; 
But  whin  I  lane  against  a  sthump 

And  sthrive  to  get  repose, 
A  musket  ball — he's  comin'  sthrate 

To  hit  me  spacious  nose. 


It's  ye  I'd  like  to  see,  Biddy, 

A  spharkin'  here  wid  me, 
An'  thin,  Mavourneen,  hear  ye  say, 

"Achusla,  Pat,  Machree!" 
"Och,  Biddy,  darlint,"  thin  says  I, 

Says  you,  "Get  out  of  that !  " 
Says  I,  "Me  arrum  mates  your  waist,1 

Says  you,  "Be  daycint,  Pat." 


An'  how's  the  pigs  and  ducks,  Biddy  ? 

It's  thim  I  think  of  shure, 
That  looked  so  innocent  and  swate 

Upon  the  parlor  flure; 
I'm  sure  you're  aisy  wid  the  pig 

That's  fat  as  he  can  be, 
An'  fade  him  wid  the  best,  because 

I'm  tould  he  looks  like  me. 
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Whin  I  come  home  again,  Biddy, 

A  sargeant,  tried  and  true, 
It's  joost  a  daycint  house  I'll  build, 

And  rent  it  chape  to  you; 
We'll  have  a  parlor,  bed-room,  hall, 

A  duck-pond  nately  done, 
Wid  kitchen,  pig  pen,  potatey-patch 

An'  garret  all  in  one. 

But,  murther,  there's  a  baste,  Biddy, 

That's  creepin'  round  a  tree, 
An'  well  I  know  the  crather's  there 

To  have  a  shot  at  me. 
Now,  Mr.  Rebel,  say  yer  prayers, 

And  hould  yer  dirty  paw, 
Here  goes  !  Begorrah!  Biddy,  dear, 

I've  broke  his  oogiy  jaw  ! 

— R.  H.  Newell  (  Orpheus  C.  Kerr) . 


THE  BRAVE  AT  HOME. 

"Oy  woman!   how  much  patriot  fire 
Thy  breath  has  woke  to  flame  ! 
How  many  heroes  were  not  such 
But  for  thy  consecrating  touch, 
None  less  than  God  can  name  /" 

—  IV.  A.  Kendall. 

(Used  by  special  permission  of  and  arrangement  with  J.  B.  lyippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Publishers  of  Mr.  Read's  poems.) 

The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash 

With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles, 

The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles, 
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Though  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 
And  fame  shall  never  know  the  story, 

Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

As  e'er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory. 

The  wife  who  girds  her  husband's  sword, 

'Mid  little  ones  who  weep  or  wonder, 
And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word, 

What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder, 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  death  around  him  rattle, 
Has  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 

Was  poured  upon  a  field  of  battle  ! 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief, 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief, 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her, 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Received  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor  ! 

—  T.  Buchanan  Read. 


A  WOMAN  OF  THE  WAR. 

(A  true  story.    The  gravesof  the  heroine,  Margaret  Augusta  Peterson,  and  that 

of  her  lover,  the  young  surgeon,  may  be  seen  side  by  side  in  the 

Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 

Through  the  sunken  arch  of  that  gateway  tower 
Where  my  humblest  townsman  rides  at  last, 

You  may  spy  the  bells  of  a  nodding  flower, 

On  a  double  mound  that  is  thickly  grassed. 
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And  between  the  spring  and  the  summer  time, 

Or  ever  the  lilac's  bloom  is  shed, 
When  they  come  with  banners  and  wreaths  and  rhyme, 

To  deck  the  tombs  of  the  nation's  dead, 

They  find  a  little  flag  in  the  grass, 

And  fling  a  handful  of  roses  down, 
And  pause  a  moment  before  they  pass 

To  the  captain's  grave  with  the  gilded  crown. 

But  if  perchance  they  seek  to  recall 

What  name,  what  deeds,  these  honors  declare, 
They  cannot  tell,  they  are  silent  all 

As  the  noiseless  harebell  nodding  there. 

She  was  tall,  with  an  almost  manly  grace, 
With  wisdom  strange  for  one  so  young, 

And  fair  with  more  than  a  woman's  face, 

With  dark,  deep  eyes,  and  a  mirthful  tongue. 

The  poor  and  the  fatherless  knew  her  smile; 

The  friend  in  sorrow  had  seen  her  tears; 
She  had  studied  the  ways  of  the  rough  world's  guile, 

And  read  the  romance  of  historic  years. 

What  she  might  have  been  in  these  times  of  ours, 

At  once  it  is  easy  and  hard  to  guess; 
For  always  a  riddle  are  half-used  powers, 

And  always  a  power  is  lovingness. 

But  her  fortune  fell  upon  evil  days — 

If  days  are  evil  when  evil  dies — 
She  was  not  one  who  could  stand  and  gaze 

Where  the  hopes  of  humanity  fall  and  rise. 
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Nor  could  she  dance  to  the  viol's  tune 

When  the  drum  was  throbbing  throughout  the  land, 
Or  dream  in  the  light  of  the  summer  moon 

When  Treason  was  clinching  his  mailed  hand. 

Through  the  long,  gray  hospital's  corridor 
She  journeyed  many  a  mournful  league, 

And  her  light  foot  fell  on  the  oaken  floor 
As  if  it  could  never  know  fatigue. 

She  stood  by  the  grand  old  surgeon's  side, 

And  the  sufferers  smiled  as  they  saw  her  stand; 

She  wrote,  and  the  mothers  marveled  and  cried 
At  the  darling  soldier's  feminine  hand. 

She  was  last  in  the  ward  when  the  lights  burned  low, 
And  Sleep  called  a  truce  to  his  foeman  Pain; 

At  the  midnight  cry  she  was  first  to  go, 
To  bind  up  the  bleeding  wound  again. 

For  sometimes  the  wreck  of  a  man  would  rise, 
Weird  and  gaunt  in  the  watch-lamp's  gleam, 

And  tear  away  bandage  and  splints  and  ties, 
Fighting  the  battle  all  o'er  in  his  dream. 

No  wonder  the  youngest  surgeon  felt 

A  charm  in  the  presence  of  that  brave  soul, 

Through  weary  weeks  as  she  nightly  knelt 

With  the  letter  from  home  or  the  doctor's  dole. 

He  heard  her  called,  and  he  heard  her  blessed, 

With  many  a  patriot's  parting  breath; 
And  ere  his  soul  to  itself  confessed, 

Love  leaped  to  life  in  those  vigils  of  death. 
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11  O,  fly  to  your  home!"  came  a  whispered  dread, 
' '  For  now  the  pestilence  walks  by  night. ' ' 

"  The  greater  the  need  for  me  here,"  she  said, 
And  bared  her  arm  to  the  lancet's  bite. 

Was  there  death,  green  death  in  the  atmosphere? 

Was  the  bright  steel  poisoned  ?     Who  can  tell  ? 
Her  weeping  friends  gathered  beside  her  bier, 

And  the  clergyman  told  them  all  was  well. 

Well — alas,  that  it  should  be  so! 

When  a  nation's  debt  reaches  reckoning  day — 
Well  for  it  to  be  able,  but  woe 

To  the  generation  that's  called  to  pay! 

Down  from  the  long,  gray  hospital  came 

Every  boy  in  blue  who  could  walk  the  floor; 

The  sick,  and  the  wounded,  the  blind  and  the  lame, 
Formed  two  long  files  from  her  father's  door. 

There  was  grief  in  many  a  manly  breast, 

While  men's  tears  fell  as  the  coffin  passed; 

And  thus  she  went  to  the  world  of  rest, 
Martial  and  maidenly  to  the  last. 

And  that  youngest  surgeon,  was  he  to  blame? 

He  held  the  lancet — Heaven  only  knows. 
No  matter;  his  heart  broke  all  the  same, 

And  he  laid  him  down,  and  he  never  arose. 

So  death  received  in  his  greedy  hand, 

Two  precious  coins  of  the  awful  price 
That  purchased  freedom  for  this  dear  land — 

For  master  and  bondsman — yea,  bought  it  twice. 
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Such  fates  too  often  such  women  are  for ! 

God  grant  the  Republic  a  large  increase 
To  match  the  heroes  in  time  of  war, 

And  mother  the  children  in  time  of  peace. 

— Rossiter  Johnson, 


BANTY  TIM. 

REMARKS    OF    SERGEANT     TINMAN   JOY    TO    THE    WHITE    MAN'S 
COMMITTEE  OF  SPUNKY  POINT,    ILLINOIS. 

(By  permission  of  the  author.) 

I  reckon  I  git  your  drift,  gents— 

You  'low  the  boy  sha'n't  stay; 
This  is  a  white  man's  country; 

You're  Dimocrats,  you  say, 
And  whereas,  and  seein' ,  and  wherefore, 

The  times  bein'  all  out  o'  j'int, 
The  nigger  has  got  to  mosey 

From  the  limits  o'  Spunky  P'int! 

Le's  reason  the  thing  a  minute: 

I'm  an  old-fashioned  Dimocrat,  too, 
Though  I  laid  my  politics  out  o'  the  way 

For  to  keep  till  the  war  was  through. 
But  I  come  back  here,  allowin' 

To  vote  as  I  used  to  do, 
Though  it  gravels  me  like  the  devil  to  train 

Along  o'  sich  fools  as  you. 

Now  dog  my  cats  ef  I  kin  see, 

In  all  the  light  of  the  day, 
What  you've  got  to  do  with  the  question 

Ef  Tim  shill  go  or  stay. 
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And  furder  than  that  I  give  notice, 

Kf  one  of  you  tetches  the  boy, 
He  kin  check  his  trunks  to  a  warmer  clirne 

Than  he'll  find  in  Illanoy. 


Why  blame  your  hearts,  jest  hear  me, 

You  know  that  ungodly  day 
When  our  left  struck  Vicksburg  Heights,  how  ripped 

And  torn  and  tattered  we  lay. 
When  the  rest  retreated  I  stayed  behind, 

Fur  reasons  sufficient  to  me — 
With  a  rib  caved  in,  and  a  leg  on  a  strike, 

I  sprawled  on  that  damned  glacee. 


Lord!  how  the  hot  sun  went  for  us, 

And  briled  and  blistered  and  burned! 
How  the  Rebel  bullets  whizzed  round  us 

When  a  cuss  in  his  death-grip  turned ! 
Till  along  toward  dusk  I  seen  a  thing 

I  couldn't  believe  for  a  spell: 
That  nigger— that  Tim — was  a  crawlin'  to  me 

Through  that  fire-proof,  gilt-edged  hell! 


The  Rebels  seen  him  as  quick  as  me, 

And  the  bullets  buzzed  like  bees; 
But  he  jumped  for  me,  and  shouldered  me, 

Though  a  shot  brought  him  to  his  knees; 
But  he  staggered  up,  and  packed  me  off. 

With  a  dozen  stumbles  and  falls, 
Till  safe  in  our  lines  he  drapped  us  both, 

His  black  hide  riddled  with  balls. 
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So,  my  gentle  gazelles,  thar's  my  answer, 

And  here  stays  Banty  Tim: 
He  trumped  death's  ace  for  me  that  day, 

And  I'm  not  goin'  back  on  him! 
You  may  rezoloot  till  the  cows  come  home, 

But  ef  one  of  you  tetches  the  boy, 
He'll  wrastle  his  hash  to-night  in  hell, 

Or  my  name's  not  Tilman  Joy! 

— -John  Hay. 


THE  BLACK  REGIMENT. 

CHARGE   OF  THE)  SECOND   LOUISIANA    AT  PORT   HUDSON. 

(Used  by  special  permission  of  George  H.  Bofcer,  Jr.) 

"The  Colored  Troops  Fought  Nobly ." 

Dark  as  the  clouds  of  even 
Ranked  in  the  western  heaven, 
Waiting  the  breath  that* lifts 
All  the  dread  mass,  and  drifts 
Tempest  and  falling  brand 
Over  a  ruined  land — 
So  still  and  orderly, 
Arm  to  arm,  knee  to  knee, 
Waiting  the  great  event, 
Stands  the  Black  Regiment. 

Down  the  long,  dusky  line 
Teeth  gleam  and  eyeballs  shine; 
And  the  bright  bayonet  < 
Bristling  and  firmly  set, 
Flashed  with  a  purpose  grand 
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Long  ere  the  sharp  command 
Of  the  fierce  rolling  drum 
Told  them  their  time  had  come. 
Told  them  what  work  was  sent 
For  the  Black  Regiment. 

11  Now!"  the  flag-sergeant  cried, 
1 '  Though  death  and  hell  betide, 
Let  the  whole  nation  see 
If  we  're  fit  to  be  free 
In  this  land;  or  bound 
Down  like  the  whining  hound— 
Bound  with  red  stripes  of  pain 
In  our  old  chains  again!" 
Oh,  what  a  shout  there  went 
From  the  Black  Regiment. 

"  Charge!"     Trump  and  drum  awoke; 
Onward  the  bondmen  broke; 
Bayonet  and  saber-stroke 
Vainly  opposed  the  rush. 
Through  the  wild  battle's  crush, 
With  but  one  thought  a-flush, 
Driving  their  lords  like  chaff, 
In  the  gun's  mouth  they  laughed; 
Or  at  the  slippery  brands, 
Leaping  with  open  hands, 
Down  they  tear  man  and  horse, 
Down  in  their  awful  course; 
Trampling  with  bloody  heel 
Over  the  crashing  steel — 
All  their  eyes  forward  bent 
Rushed  the  Black  Regiment. 
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"  Freedom!"  their  battle  cry, 
"  Freedom,  or  leave  to  die!" 
Ah!  and  they  meant  the  word; 
Not  as  with  us  'tis  heard, 
Not  a  mere  party  shout; 
The}^  gave  their  spirits  out; 
Trusted  the  end  to  God, 
And  on  the  gory  sod, 
Rolled  in  triumphant  blood, 
Glad  to  strike  one  free  blow 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe, 
Glad  to  breathe  one  free  breath 
Though  on  the  lips  of  death; 
Praying,  alas,  in  vain — 
That  they  might  fall  again, 
So  they  could  once  more  see 
That  burst  to  liberty! 
This  was  what  freedom  lent 
To  the  Black  Regiment. 

Hundreds  on  hundreds  fell — 
But  they  are  resting  well, 
Scourges  and  shackles  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrong. 
O,  to  the  living  few, 
Soldiers,  be  just  and  true, 
Hail  them  as  soldiers  tried; 
Fight  with  them  side  by  side; 
Never,  in  field  or  tent, 
Scorn  the  Black  Regiment. 

— George  Henry  Boker, 
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THE  POINT  WITH  OLD  PETE. 

I  noticed  upon  the  hurricane  deck  an  elderly  darkey 
with  a  very  philosophical  and  retrospective  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, squatted  upon  his  bundle,  toasting  his  shins 
against  the  chimney,  and  apparently  plunged  into  a  state 
of  deep  meditation.  Finding  upon  inquiry  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Ninth  Illinois,  one  of  the  most  gallantly 
behaved  and  heavily  losing  regiments  at  the  Fort  Donald- 
son battle,  and  part  of  which  was  aboard,  I  began  to 
question  him: 

II  What  is  your  name  ?" 
' '  Dey  calls  me  Pete. ' ' 

1 '  Were  you  in  the  fight  ?' ' 

"  Had  a  little  taste  of  it,  sail." 

"  Stood  your  ground,  did  you  ?" 

"  No,  sah,  I  runs." 

"  Run  at  the  first  fire,  did  you  ?" 

' '  Yes,  sah — an'  I  would  a  run  soona  had  I  knoad  hit 
war  comin'." 

"  Why,  that  wasn't  very  creditable  to  your  courage." 

11  Dat  isn't  in  my  line,  sah — cookin's  my  perfeshinV 

"  Well,  but  have  you  no  regard  for  your  reputation  ?" 

"  Reputation's  nuffin  by  de  side  ob  life." 

1 '  Do  you  consider  your  life  worth  more  than  other 
people's  ?" 

"  It's  worth  mo'  to  me,  sah!" 

"  Then  you  must  value  it  very  highly  ?" 

' '  Yes,  sah,  I  does — mo'  dan  all  dis  worl' — more  dan  a 
million  of  dollahs,  sah,  fo'  what  would  dat  be  wuth  to  a 
man  wid  de  bref  out  o'  him  ?  Self-preservation  am  de 
fust  law  wid  me. ' ' 

' '  But  why  .should  you  act  upon  a  different  rule  than 
other  men?" 
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1 '  Cause  different  men  set  different  values  upon  der 
lives — mine  ain't  in  de  market." 

' '  But  if  you  lost  it  you  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  you  died  for  your  country." 

"  What  satisfaction  would  datbe  to  me,  we'n  de  powah 
ob  feelin'  is  gone?" 

"  Then  patriotism  and  honor  are  nothing  to  you  ?" 

' '  Nuffm'  whatever,  sah  —  I  regards  'em  as  among  de 
vanities. ' ' 

1 '  If  our  soldiers  were  like  you  the  government  might 
be  broken  up  without  resistance. ' ' 

' '  Yes,  sah,  dar  would  be  no  help  for  it. " 

11  Do  you  think  any  of  your  company  would  have 
missed  you  had  you  been  killed?" 

' '  May  be  not,  sah.  A  dead  white  man  ain't  much  to dese 
soges,  let  alone  a  dead  niggah,  but  I'd  a  miss  myse'f,  and 
dat  was  de  p'nt  wid  ole  Pete. ' ' 

—  War  Correspondent. 


THE  GUARD'S  STORY. 

We  were  on  picket,  sir,  he  and  I, 

Under  the  blue  of  a  midnight  sky 

In  the  Wilderness,  where  the  night-bird's  song 

Gives  back  an  echo  all  night  long. 

Where  the  silver  stars  as  they  come  and  pass 

Iyeave  stars  of  dew  on  the  tangled  grass, 

And  the  rivers  sing  in  the  silent  hours 

Their  sweetest  song  to  the  listening  flowers. 
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He'd  a  slender  form  and  a  girlish  face, 
That  seemed  in  the  army  out  of  place. 
Though  he  smiled  as  I  told  him  so  that  day — 
Aye,  smiled  and  flushed  in  a  girlish  way 
That  'minded  me  of  a  face  I  knew, 
In  a  distant  village  'neath  the  blue; 
When  our  army  marched,  at  the  meadow  bars, 
She  met  and  kissed  me  'neath  the  stars. 

Before  us  the  silent  river  ran, 
And  we'd  been  placed  to  guard  the  ford. 
A  dangerous  task;  we'd  jump  and  start 
Whenever  a  leaf  by  the  wind  was  stirred. 
Behind  us  the  army  lay  encamped, 
Their  camp-fires  burned  into  the  night, 
Iyike  bonfires  built  upon  the  hills, 
And  set  by  demon  hands  alight. 

Somehow,  whenever  I  looked  that  way, 

I  seemed  to  see  her  face  again, 

Kind  o'  hazy  like,  as  you  've  seen  a  star 

A  peepin'  out  through  a  misty  rain  ! 

An'  once,  believe,  as  I  thought  of  her, 

I  thought  aloud,   and  I  called  him  Bess, 

When  he  started,  quick,  and  smiling  said, 

"You  're  dreaming  of  some  one  at  home,  I  guess." 

'Twas  just  in  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 
We  stopped  from  a  chat  at  the  end  of  our  beat, 
When  a  rifle  flashed  at  the  river's  bank, 
And  bathed  in  blood,  he  sank  at  my  feet. 
All  of  a  sudden  I  knew  her  then, 
And  kneeling,  I  kissed  the  girlish  face, 
And  raised  her  head  from  the  tangled  grass, 
To  find  on  my  breast  its  resting  place. 
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When  the  corporal  came  to  change  the  guard 
At  six  in  the  morning,  he  found  me  there, 
With  Bessie's  dead  form  clasped  in  my  arms, 
And  hid  in  my  heart  her  dying  prayer. 
They  buried  her  under  the  moaning  pines, 
And  never  a  man  in  the  army  knew 
That  Willie  Searles  and  my  girl  were  one. 
You're  the  first  I've  told — the  story's  new. 

— Anon. 


MUSIC  IN  CAMP. 

"  Sweet  music1  s  power !  One  chord  doth  make  us  wild, 
But  change  the  strain,  we  weep  as  little  child; 
Touch  yet  another,  men  charge  the  battery  gun, 
And  by  those  martial  strains,  a  victory's  won; 
It  matters  not  from  whence,  how  far  you  roa?n, 
No  heart  so  cold  that  does  not  love  'Sweet  Home. '  " 

—  Charles  H.  Tiffany. 

Two  armies  covered  hill  and  plain, 

Where  Rappahannock's  waters 
Ran  deeply  crimsoned  with  the  stain 

Of  battle's  recent  slaughters. 


The  summer  clouds  lay  pitcned  like  tents 

In  meads  of  heavenly  azure; 
And  each  dread  gun  of  the  elements 

Slept  in  its  hid  embrasure. 

The  breeze  so  softly  blew  it  made 

No  forest  leaf  to  quiver, 
And  the  smoke  of  the  random  cannonade 

Rolled  slowly  from  the  river. 
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And  circling  hills  now  looked  down 

With  cannon  grimly  planted, 
O'er  listless  camp  and  silent  town 

The  golden  sunset  slanted. 

When  on  the  fervid  air  there  came 

A  strain,  now  rich,  now  tender; 
The  music  seemed  itself  aflame 

With  day's  departing  splendor. 

A  Federal  band,  which  eve  and  morn 

Played  measures  brave  and  nimble, 
Had  just  struck  up  with  flute  and  horn 

And  lively  clash  of  cymbal. 

Down  flocked  the  soldiers  to  the  banks, 

Till,  margined  by  its  pebbles, 
One  wooden  shore  was  blue  with  '  'Yanks" 

And  one  was  grey  with  "Rebels." 

Then  all  was  still;  and  then  the  band, 

With  movement  light  and  tricksy, 
Made  stream  and  forest,  hill  and  strand, 

Reverberate  with  "Dixie." 

The  conscious  stream  with  burnished  glow 

Went  proudly  o'er  its  pebbles, 
But  thrilled  throughout  its  deepest  flow 

With  yelling  of  the  Rebels. 

Again  a  pause,  and  then  again 

The  trumpets  pealed  sonorous, 
And  "Yankee  Doodle"  was  the  strain 

To  which  the  shore  gave  chorus. 
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The  laughing  ripples  shoreward  flew 

To  kiss  the  shining  pebbles; 
Loud  shrieked  the  swarming  Boys  in  Blue 

Defiance  to  the  Rebels. 

And  yet  once  more  the  bugles  sang 

Above  the  stormy  riot; 
No  shout  upon  the  evening  rang — 

There  reigned  a  holy  quiet. 

The  sad,  slow  stream,  its  noiseless  flood 
Poured  o'er  the  glistening  pebbles; 

All  silent  now  the  Yankees  stood, 
And  silent  stood  the  Rebels. 

No  unresponsive  soul  had  heard 
That  plaintive  note's  appealing; 

So  deeply  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  had  stirred 
The  hidden  founts  of  feeling. 

Or  Blue  or  Gray,  the  soldier  sees, 

As  by  the  wand  of  fairy, 
The  cottage  by  the  live  oak  trees, 

The  cabin  by  the  prairie. 

Or  cold  or  warm,  his  native  skies 
Bend  in  their  beauty  o'er  him; 

Seen  through  the  tear-mist  in  his  eyes, 
His  loved  ones  stand  before  him. 

As  fades  the  iris  after  rain 

In  April's  tearful  weather, 
The  vision  vanished,  and  the  strain 

And  daylight  died  together. 
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But  memory,  waked  by  music's  art, 

Expressed  in  simplest  numbers, 
Subdued  the  sternest  Yankee's  heart, 

Made  light  the  Rebel's  slumbers. 

And  fair  the  form  of  music  shines, 

That  bright  celestial  creature, 
Who  still  'mid  war's  embattled  lines 

Gave  this  one  touch  of  nature. 

— John  Randolph  Thompson. 


THE  TRENCHES. 

A  sluggish  mist  hangs  o'er  the  swamp, 
The  woods  are  black  along  the  hill; 

Now  dimmer  glows  the  firefly's  lamp. 
The  midnight  air  is  chill. 

The  moon  dips  in  yon  tawny  cloud, 

The  ghostly  leaves  wave  to  and  fro; 

And  falls  the  order  stern  and  loud  : 
"  Up  from  the  trenches,  ho  ! '  " 

As  when  they  heard  the  rattling  drum 

Which  roused  them  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

From  field  and  fen,  look  where  they  come — 
The  ranks  of  Blue  and  Gray  ! 

Ah  !  not  in  anger  now  they  meet, 

Again  they  give  the  kindly  hand — 

In  brotherhood  each  other  greet, 
Friends  of  the  shadowland. 
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Among  his  men  the  leader  rides, 

Calm  peace  that  death  can  never  mar 

On  his  glory-lighted  brow  abides, 
Fair  as  yon  holy  star. 

He,  by  whose  hand  a  comrade  fell, 

Has  singled  out  that  comrade  now; 

The  legend  of  the  fight  they  tell 
By  dripping  leaf  and  bough. 

No  sentry's  challenge  cleaves  the  air, 
No  clinking  sabers  wake  the  gloom; 

No  camp-fire's  dull  and  lurid  glare 
Presages  fearful  doom. 

But  when  the  heavy  night  is  o'er 

And  eastern  skies  are  golden  red, 

The  specters  fade,  and  lo  !  once  more 
The  trenches  keep  their  dead. 

— George  Cooper. 


BATTLE  FLAG  AT  SHENANDOAH. 

The  tented  field  wore  a  wrinkled  frown 
And  the  emptied  church  from  the  hill  looked  down 
On  the  emptied  road  and  the  emptied  town, 
That  summer  Sunday  morning. 

And  here  was  the  Blue,  and  there  was  the  Gray; 
And  a  wide  green  valley  rolled  away 
Between  where  the  battling  armies  lay, 
That  sacred  Sunday  morning. 
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Young  Custer  sat,  with  impatient  will, 
His  restless  steed,  'mid  his  troopers  still, 
As  he  watched  with  glass  from  the  oak-set  hill, 
That  silent  Sunday  morning. 

Then  fast  he  began  to  chafe  and  fret; 
1 '  There's  a  battle-flag  on  a  bayonet 
Too  close  to  my  own  true  soldiers  set 

For  peace,  this  Sunday  morning  ! ' ' 

"  Ride  over,  some  one,"  he  haughtily  said, 
11  And  bring  it  to  me  !  Why,  in  bars  blood-red, 
And  in  stars  I  will  stain  it,  and  overhead 

Will  flaunt  it  this  Sunday  morning  ! ' ' 

Then  a  West-born  lad,  pale-faced  and  slim, 
Rode  out,  and  touching  his  cap  to  him, 
Swept  down  as  swift  as  the  swallow's  skim, 
That  anxious  Sunday  morning. 

Oh,  never  rode  man  in  the  world  so  well 
From  the  hill  of  heaven  to  the  valley  of  hell; 
And  foemen  and  friends,  as  in  a  spell, 
Stood  still  that  Sunday  morning. 

On,  on  through  the  valley  !  up,  up  anywhere  ! 
That  pale-faced  lad,  like  a  bird  through  the  air 
Kept  on  till  he  climbed  to  the  banner  there, 
That  bravest  Sunday  morning  ! 

And  he  caught  up  the  flag,  and  around  his  waist 
He  wound  it  tight  and  he  fled  in  haste, 
And  swift  his  perilous  route  retraced 
That  daring  Sunday  morning. 
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All  honor  and  praise  to  the  trusty  steed  ! 
Ah  !  boy,  the  banner  and  all,  God  speed  ! 
God's  pity  for  you  in  your  hour  of  need 
This  deadly  Sunday  morning. 

Oh,  deadly  shot,  and  oh,  shower  of  lead  ! 
Oh,  iron  rain  on  the  brave  bare  head  ! 
Why,  even  the  leaves  from  the  trees  fall  dead 
This  dreadful  Sunday  morning. 

But  he  gains  the  oaks  !  men  cheer  in  their  might  ! 
Brave  Custer  is  weeping  in  his  delight  ! 
Why,  he  is  embracing  the  boy  outright 
This  glorious  Sunday  morning  ! 

But  soft  !  Not  a  word  has  the  pale  boy  said; 
He  unwinds  the  flag.     It  is  starred,  striped,  red 
With  his  heart's  best  blood;  and  he  falls  down  dead 
In  God's  still  Sunday  morning. 

So,  wrap  his  flag  to  his  soldier  breast; 
In  stars  and  stripes  it  is  stained  and  blest; 
And  under  the  oaks  let  him  rest  and  rest, 
In  God's  own  Sunday  morning. 

— Joaquin  Miller. 


ALLATOONA. 

'  '■Hold  the  fort!     I  am  coming!" 
(General  Sherman's  message  signalled  from  the  top  of  Kenesaw  to  General 

Corse  in  Allatoona.) 

Winds  that  sweep  the  Southern  mountains, 

And  the  leafy  river  shore, 
Bear  ye  now  a  prouder  burden 

Than  ve  ever  learned  before ! 
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And  the  heart  blood  fills 

The  heart,  till  it  thrills 

At  the  story 

Of  the  terror  and  the  glory 

Of  this  battle  of  the  Allatoona  hills! 

Echo  it  from  the  purple  mountain 

To  the  gray  resounding  shore ! 
'Tis  as  sad  and  proud  a  burden 
As  ye  ever  learned  before. 
How  they  fell  like  grass 
When  the  mowers  pass! 
And  the  dying, 
When  the  foe  were  flying, 
Swelled  the  cheering  of  the  heroes  of  the  pass. 

Sweep  it  o'er  the  hills  of  Georgia, 

To  the  mountains  of  the  north! 
Teach  the  coward  and  the  doubter 
What  the  blood  of  man  is  worth ! 
Toss  the  flags  as  ye  pass! 
Let  their  stained  and  tattered  mass 
Tell  the  story 
Of  the  terror  and  the  glory 
Of  the  battle  of  the  Allatoona  Pass! 
— By  an  Officer  of  the  Seventh  Illinois  Infantry, 
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SHERMAN'S  MARCH  TO  THE  SEA. 

•♦  True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides, 
All  else  is  tow' ring  frenzy  and  distraction.'" 

— Addison. 

Our  camp-fires  shone  bright  on  the  mountains 

That  frowned  on  the  river  below, 
While  we  stood  by  our  guns  in  the  morning 

And  eagerly  watched  for  the  foe; 
When  a  rider  came  out  from  the  darkness, 

That  hung  over  mountain  and  tree, 
And  shouted:     "  Boys,  up  and  be  ready, 

For  Sherman  will  march  to  the  sea!" 

Then  cheer  upon  cheer  for  bold  Sherman 

Went  up  from  each  valley  and  glen, 
And  the  bugles  re-choed  the  music 

That  came  from  the  lips  of  the  men; 
For  we  knew  that  the  stars  on  our  banner 

More  bright  in  their  splendor  would  be, 
And  that  blessings  from  Northland  would  greet  us 

When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

Then  forward,  boys,  forward  to  battle, 

We  marched  on  one  wearisome  day, 
And  we  stormed  the  wild  hills  of  Resaca, — 

God  bless  those  who  fell  on  that  day; 
Then  the  Kenesaw,  dark  in  its  glory, 

Frowned  down  on  the  flag  of  the  free; 
But  the  East  and  the  West  bore  our  standard 

And  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

Still  onward  we  pressed  till  our  banner 
Swept  out  from  Atlanta's  grim  walls, 

And  the  blood  of  the  patriot  dampened 
The  soil  where  the  traitor  flag  falls; 
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But  we  paused  not  to  weep  for  the  fallen, 

Who  slept  by  each  river  and  tree, 
Yet  we  twined  them  a  wreath  of  the  laurel, 

As  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

O,  proud  was  our  army  that  morning 

That  stood  where  the  pine  proudly  towers, 
When  Sherman  said:  "Boys,  you  are  weary; 

This  day  fair  Savannah  is  ours!" 
Then  sang  we  a  song  for  our  chieftain 

That  echoed  o'er  river  and  lea, 
And  the  stars  in  our  banner  shone  brighter, 

When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 
-  Written  in  Columbia  Military  Prison  by  Lieut.  S.  H. 
M.  Byers. 


THE  CRIPPLED  VETERAN'S  PLEA. 

Yer  honor,  I  pleads  guilty;  I'm  a  bummer; 

I  don't  deny  the  cop  here  found  me  drunk; 
I  don't  deny  that  through  the  whole  long  summer, 

The  sun-warmed  earth  has  been  my  only  bunk. 
I  haint  been  able  fer  to  earn  a  livin' ; 

A  man  with  one  leg  planted  in  the  tomb 
Can't  get  a  job — an'  I've  a  strong  misgivin' 

'Bout  bein'  cooped  up  in  a  Soldiers'  Home. 

Whar  did  I  lose  my  leg  ?     At  Spottsylvania — 
Perhaps  you've  read  about  that  bloody  fight; 

But  then  I  guess  the  story  won't  restrain  you 
From  doin'  what  the  law  sets  down  as  right. 
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I'm  not  a  vag  from  choice  but  from  misfortune, 

An'  as  fur  drink — well,  all  men  have  their  faults, 

An'  judge,  I  guess  I've  had  my  lawful  portion 
Of  rough  experience  in  prison  vaults. 


I  served  as  private  in  the  Tenth  New  Jerse}^ 

An'  all  the  boys' 11  say  I  done  what's  right; 
There  aint  a  man  can  say  that  Abram  Bursey 

Was  ever  found  a  shirkin'  in  a  fight; 
Right  in  the  hell-born  frightful  roar  of  battle, 

Where  shot  and  shell  shrieked  through  the  darksome 
wood, 
Amid  the  blindin'  smoke  and  musket's  rattle 

You'd  always  find  me  doin'  the  best  I  could. 

We  had  a  brave  ol'  feller  fur  a  colonel — 

We  called  him  ' '  Sweety, ' '  but  his  name  was  Sweet  — 
Why,  judge,  I  swear  it  by  the  great  eternal, 

That  brave  ol'  feller' d  rather  fight  than  eat! 
An'  you  could  alius  bet  your  bottom  dollar 

In  battle  Sweety 'd  never  hunt  a  tree; 
He'd  alius  dash  into  the  front  an'  holler, 

11  Brace  up,  my  gallant  boys,  and  f oiler  me!" 

Well,  just  before  the  Spottsylvania  battle 

01'  Sweety  cum  to  me  and  says,  says  he, 
11 1  tell  you,  Abe,   'taint  many  things  '11  rattle 

A  tough  ol'  weather-beaten  chap  like  me; 
But  in  my  soul  I've  got  a  sort  o'  feelin' 

That  I'm  a  goin'  to  get  a  dose  to-day, 
An'  taint  no  use  for  me  to  be  concealin' 

The  skittish  thoughts  that  in  my  bosom  play. 
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"  Fur  many  years  you've  been  my  neighbor,  Bursey, 

An'  I  have  alius  found  you  square  and  true; 
Back  in  our  little  town  in  ol'  New  Jersey 

No  one  has  got  a  better  name  than  you. 
An'  now  I  want  your  promise  squarely  given, 

That  if  our  cause  to-day  demands  my  life, 
An'  you  yourself  are  left  among  the  livin' 

You'll  take  me  back  and  lay  me  by  my  wife." 


Well,  judge,  that  day,  amidst  the  most  infernal 

An'  desperate  bloody  battle  I  ever  seed, 
Way  up  in  front  I  saw  the  daring  colonel 

Throw  up  his  hands  and  tumble  off  his  steed. 
In  half  a  minute  I  was  bendin'  o'er  him, 

An'  seein'  that  he  wasn't  killed  outright, 
I  loaded  him  upon  my  back  and  bore  him 

Some  little  distance  back  out  o'  the  fight. 

The  blood  from  out  a  ghastly  wound  was  flowin' 

An'  so  I  snatched  the  shirt  from  off  my  back, 
For  I  could  see  the  brave  ol'  man  war  goin' 

To  die,  unless  I  held  that  red  tide  back, 
An'  purty  soon  I  see  he  was  revivin' 

An'  heered  him  whisper,    "  Abe,  you've  saved  my 
life, 
Yer  ol'  wool  shirt  along  with  yer  connivin' 

Has  kept  me  from  that  grave  beside  my  wife." 

Well,  judge,  while  I  stood  there  beside  him  schemin 

On  how  to  get  him  in  a  doctor's  care, 
A  ten-pound  shell  toward  us  cum  a-screamin' 

Just  like  a  ravin'  demon  in  the  air; 
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An'  when  it  passed  I  found  myself  a  lyin' 

Across  ol'  Sweety's  body,  an'  I  see 
That  tarnal  shell  that  by  us  went  a-flyin' 

Had  tuk  my  leg  along  fur  company. 

Well,  judge,  that's  all  'cept  when  the  war  was  over 

I  found  myself  a  cripple,  and  since  then 
I've  been  a  sort  of  shiftless,  wuthless  rover, 

But  just  as  honest  as  the  most  of  men. 
I  never  stole  a  dime  from  livin'  mortal, 

Nor  never  harmed  a  woman,  child,  or  man — 
IVe  simply  been  a  bum,  and  hope  the  court' 11 

Be  just  as  easy  on  me  as  it  can. 

Then  spake    the    judge:      "Such    helpless,    worthless 
creatures, 

Should  never  be  allowed  to  bum  or  beg; 
Your  case,  'tis  true,  has  some  redeemin'  features, 

For  in  your  country's  cause  you  lost  your  leg. 
And  yet  I  feel  the  world  needs  an  example 

To  check  the  tendency  of  men  to  roam; 
Then  sentence  is  that  all  your  life  your  camp' 11 

Be  in  the  best  room  in  my  humble  home." 

The  soldier  stared!     Dumb!     Silent  as  a  statue, 
Then  in  a  tone  of  trembling  pathos  said: 

1 '  Judge,  turn  your  head  and  give  me  one  look  at  you — 
That  voice  is  like  an  echo  from  the  dead. ' ' 

Then  forward  limped  he,  grimy  hand  extended, 

While  tears  adown  his  sun-browned  cheeks  did  roll, 

And  said,  with  slang  and  pathos  strangely  blended, 

II  Why,  Colonel  Sweety,  bless  your  brave  ol'  soul." 

— Don  Santiago  Carl/no. 
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SHERIDAN'S  RIDE. 

(Used  by  special  arrangement  with  J.  B.  I,ippincott  Company,  Philadelphia 
publisher  of  Mr.  Read's  Poems.) 

Up  from  the  South  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 
Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door, 
The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wilder  still  those  billows  of  war 

Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar, 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled, 

Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray, 

And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway  leading  down; 

And  there  through  the  flash  of  the  morning  light, 

A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night, 

Was  seen  to  pass  as  with  eagle's  flight — 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need, 

He  stretched  away  with  the  utmost  speed; 

Hills  rose  and  fell — but  his  heart  was  gay, 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  these  swift  hoofs,  thundering  South, 
The  dust,  like  the  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet  sweeping  faster  and  faster, 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster; 
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The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master, 
Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls, 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls; 
Every  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play, 
With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine-river  flowed ; 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind. 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire, 

Swept  on  with  his  wild  eyes  full  of  fire, 

But  lo!  he  is  nearinghis  heart's  desire — 

He  is  snuffiing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  General  saw  were  the  groups 

Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops; 

What  was  done — what  to  do — a  glance  told  him  both, 

And  striking  his  spurs  with  a  terrible  oath, 

He  dashed  down  the  line  'mid  a  storm  of  huzzahs, 

And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there  because 

The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause, 

With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger  was  gray, 

By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  his  red  nostrils'  play, 

He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say, 

' '  I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 

From  Winchester  down  to  save  the  day!" 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Sheridan! 
Hurrah,  hurrah  for  horse  and  man! 
And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky — 
The  American  soldiers'  Temple  of  Fame — 
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There  with  the  glorious  General's  name 
Be  it  said  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright: 
1 '  Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight, 
From  Winchester — twenty  miles  away!" 

—  T.  B.  Read. 


OUR  NATION'S  DEAD. 

' '  They  fought  for  peace,  for  peace  they  fell ', 
They  sleep  in  peace,  and  all  is  well. ' ' 

—Miller. 

Four  hundred  thousand  men, 

The  brave,  the  good,  the  true, 
In  tangled  wood,  in  mountain  glen, 
On  battle-field,  in  prison  pen, 

Lie  dead  for  me  and  you  ! 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave 
Have  made  our  ransomed  soil  their  grave 

For  me  and  you  ! 

Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  ! 


In  many  a  fevered  swamp, 

By  many  a  black  bayou, 
In  many  a  cold  and  frozen  camp, 
The  weary  sentinel  ceased  his  tramp, 

And  died  for  me  and  you  ! 
From  western  plain  to  ocean-tide 
Are  stretched  the  graves  of  those  who  died 

For  me  and  you  ! 

Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  ! 
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On  many  a  bloody  plain 

Their  ready  swords  they  drew, 
And  poured  their  life-blood,  like  the  rain 
A  home,  a  heritage  to  gain, 

To  gain  for  me  and  you  ! 
Our  brothers  mustered  by  our  side, 
They  marched,  they  fought,  and  bravely  died 

For  me  and  you  ! 

Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  ! 

Up  many  a  fortress  wall, 

They  charged,  those  boys  in  blue, 
'Mid  surging  smoke  and  vollejdng  ball; 
The  bravest  were  the  first  to  fall, 

To  fall  for  me  and  you  ! 
These  noble  men — the  nation's  pride, 
Four  hundred  thousand  men  have  died 

For  me  and  you  ! 

Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  ! 

In  treason's  prison-hold 

Their  martyr-spirits  grew 
To  stature  like  the  saints  of  old, 
While,  amid  agonies  untold, 

They  starved  for  me  and  you  ! 
The  good,  the  patient,  and  the  tried, 
Four  hundred  thousand  men  have  died 

For  me  and  you  ! 

Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  ! 

A  debt  we  ne'er  can  pay 

To  them  is  justly  due, 
And  to  the  nation's  latest  day 
Our  children's  children  still  shall  say, 
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' '  They  died  for  me  and  you  !  ' ' 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  the  brave, 
Made  this  our  ransomed  soil  their  grave, 

For  me  and  you  ! 

Good  friend,  for  me  and  you  ! 

— Anon. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

1 '  Brave  Captain  !  canst  thou  speak  ?     What    is  it  thou 
dost  see  ? 

A  wondrous  glory  lingers  on  thy  face, 
The  night  is  past;  I've  passed  the  night  with  thee. 

Knowest  thou  the  place?" 

I  'The  place  ?     'Tis  Fair  Oaks,  comrade. "     ' '  Is  the  battle 

over? 
The  victory — the  victory — is  it  won  ? 
My  wound  is  mortal;  I  know  I  cannot  recover. 
The  battle  for  me  is  done! 

1 '  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  this!     Does  it  rain  ? 

The    musketry!     Give    me    a    drink;    ah,    that    is 
glorious ! 
Now,  if  it  were  not  for  this  pain — this  pain — 

Didst  thou  say  victorious  ? 

II  It  would  not  be  strange,  would  it,  if  I  do  wander? 

A  man  can't  remember  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain 
I  wish  when  at  home  I  had  been  a  little  fonder — 
Shall  I  ever  be  well  again  ? 
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1 '  It  can  make  no  difference  whether  I  go  from  here  or 
there— 
Thou' It  write   to   father   and   tell    him    when    I'm 
dead  ? — 
The  eye  that  sees  the  sparrow  fall  numbers  every  hair 
Even  of  this  poor  head. 

11  Tarry  awhile,  comrade,  the  battle  can  wait  for  thee; 

I  will  try  to  keep   thee  but   a  few  brief  moments 
longer; 
Thou' It  say  goodby  to  the  friends  at  home  for  me? — 

If  only  I  were  a  little  stronger ! 

"  I  must  not  think  of  it.     Thou  art  sorry  for  me  ? 

The  glory — is  it  the  glory  ? — makes  me  blind — 
Strange,  for  the  light,  comrade,  the  light  I  cannot  see — 

Thou  hast  been  very  kind! 

' '  I  do  not  think  I  have  done  so  very  much  evil — 
I  did  not  mean  it.      '  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul ' — just  a  little  rude  and  uncivil — 
Comrade,  why  dost  thou  weep? 

1 '  Oh !  if  human  pity  is  so  gentle  and  tender — 

Good  night,  good  friends!     '  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  ' — 

Who  from  a  Heavenly  Father's  love  needs  a  defender? — 
1  My  soul  to  keep.' 

"  'If  I  should  die  before  I  wake' — comrade  tell  mother, 
Remember—  '  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take! ' 

My  musket  thou' It  carry  back  to  my  little  brother 
For  my  dear  sake. 
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4 'Attention,  company!     Reverse  arms?     Very  well,  men; 
nay,  thanks. 
Where    am    I  ?     Do    I    wander,    comrade — wander 
again  ? — 
Parade  is  over.     Company  E,  break  ranks!  break  ranks! — 
I  know  it  is  the  pain. 

"  Give  me  thy  strong  hand;  fain  would  I  cling,  comrade, 
to  thee; 

I  feel  a  chill  air  blown  from  a  far-off  shore; 
My  sight  revives;  Death  stands  and  looks  at  me. 

What  waits  he  for  ? 

11  Keep  back  my  ebbing  pulse  till  I  be  bolder  grown; 

I  would  know  something  of  the  silent  land; 
It's  hard  to  struggle  to  the  front,  alone — 

Comrade,  thy  hand. 

"  The  reveille  calls!  be  strong,  my  soul,  and  peaceful; 

The  eternal  city  bursts  upon  my  sight ! 
The  ringing  air  with  ravishing  melody  is  full — 

I've  won  the  fight! 

"  Nay,  comrade,  let  me  go;  hold  not  my  hand  so  stead- 
fast; 

I  am  commissioned — under  marching  orders — 
I  know  the  future — let  the  past  be  past — 

I  cross  the  borders. ' ' 
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PRO  PATRIA. 

IN    MEMORY  OF    THE    FAITHFUL    CHAPLAIN   OF  THE    40TH   N.    Y. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Erewhile  I  sang  the  praise  of  them  whose  lustrous  names 

Flashed  in  war's  dreadful  flames; 

Who  rose  in  glory,  and  in  splendor,  and  in  might 

To  fame's  sequestered  height. 

Honor  to  all,  for  each  his  honors  meekly  carried, 
Nor  e'er  the  conquered  harried; 
All  honor,  for  they  sought  alone  to  serve  the  state — 
Not  merely  to  be  great. 

Yes,  while  the  glorious  past  our  grateful  memory  craves, 
And  while  yon  flag  waves, 

Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  the  peerless  four, 
Shall  live  forever  more; 

Shall  shine  the  eternal  stars  of  stern  and  loyal  love, 
All  other  stars  above; 

The  imperial  nation  they  made  one,  at  last,  and  free, 
Their  monument  shall  be. 

Ah  yes!  but  ne'er  may  we  forget  the  praise  to  sound 

Of  the  brave  souls  that  found 

Death  in  the  myriad  ranks,  'mid  blood,  and  groans,  and 

stenches — 
Tombs  in  the  abhorred  trenches. 

Comrades,  to-day  a  tear-wet  garland  I  would  bring 
But  one  song  let  me  sing, 

For  one  sole  hero  of  my  heart  and  desolate  home; 
Come  with  me,  comrades,  come! 
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Bring  your  glad  flowers,  your  flag,  for  this  one  humble 

grave; 
For,  soldiers,  he  was  brave! 

Though  fell  not  he  before  the  cannon's  thunderous  breath, 
Yet  noble  was  his  death. 


True  soldier  of  his  country  and  the  sacred  cross, 
He  counted  gain,  not  loss, 
Perils  and  horrors  of  the  embattled  field, 
While  he  had  helped  to  yield. 

But  not  where  'mid  wild  cheers  the  awful  battle  broke — 
A  hell  of  fire  and  smoke — 
He  to  heroic  death  went  forth  with  soul  elate— 
Harder  his  lonely  fate. 

Searching  where  most  was  needed,  worst  of  all  endured, 

Sufferers  he  found  immured— 

Tented  apart  because  of  fatal,  foul  disease — 

Balm  brought  he  unto  these: 

Celestial  balm,  the  spirit's  holy  ministry, 

He  brought,  and  only  he; 

Where  men  who  blanched  not  at  the  battle's  shell  and 

shot, 
Trembled,  and  entered  not. 


Yet  life  to  him  was  oh,  most  dear — home,  children,  wife 
Bnt  dearer  still  than  life, 

Duty — that  passion  of  the  soul  which  from  the  sod 
Alone  lifts  man  to  God. 
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The  pest-house  entering  fearless — stricken  he  fearless  fell, 

Knowing  that  all  was  well: 

The   high,    mysterious   Power     whereof    mankind    has 

dreamed 
To  him  not  distant  seemed. 

So  nobly  died  this  unknown  hero  of  the  war; 

And  heroes,  near  and  far, 

Sleep  now  in  graves  like  his  unfamed  in  song  or  story — 

But  theirs  is  more  than  glory. 

— R.  W.  Gilder. 


RIDING  DOWN. 

Oh,  did  you  see  him  riding  down, 
And  riding  down  while  all  the  town 
Came  out  to  see,  came  out  to  see, 
And  all  the  bells  rang  mad  with  glee  ? 

Oh,  did  you  hear  those  bells  ring  out, 
The  bells  ring  out,  the  people  shout, 
And  did  you  hear  that  cheer  on  cheer 
That  over  all  the  bells  rang  clear  ? 

And  did  you  see  the  waving  flags, 

The  fluttering  flags,  the  tattered  flags 

Red,  white  and  blue,  shot  through  and  through, 

Baptized  with  battle's  deadly  dew  ? 

And  did  you  hear  the  drum's  gay  beat, 
The  drum's  gay  beat,  the  bugles  sweet, 
The  cymbals  clash,  the  cannon's  crash, 
That  rent  the  air  with  sound  and  flash  ? 
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And  did  you  see  me  waiting  there, 
Just  waiting  there,  and  watching  there. 
One  little  lass  amid  the  mass 
That  pressed  to  see  the  hero  pass  ? 

And  did  you  see  him  smiling  down, 
And  smiling  down,  as  riding  down 
With  slowest  pace,  with  stately  grace, 
He  caught  the  vision  of  a  face  ? 

My  face,  uplifted,  red  and  white, 
Turned  red  and  white  with  sheer  delight, 
To  meet  the  eyes,  the  smiling  eyes, 
Out-flashing  in  their  swift  surprise  ? 

Oh,  did  you  see  how  swift  it  came, 
How  swift  it  came  like  sudden  flame 
That  smile  to  me,  to  only  me, 
The  little  lass  that  blushed  to  see  ? 

And  at  the  windows  all  along, 
Oh,  all  along,  a  lovely  throng 
Of  faces  fair  beyond  compare 
Beamed  out  upon  him,  riding  there  ! 

Each  face  was  like  a  radiant  gem, 
A  sparkling  gem,  and  yet  for  them 
No  swift  smile  came  like  sudden  flame, 
No  arrowy  glance  took  certain  aim. 

He  turned  away  from  all  their  grace, 
From  all  that  grace  of  perfect  face, 
He  turned  to  me,  to  only  me 
The  little  lass  that  blushed  to  see. 

— Nora  Perry. 
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A  SECOND  REVIEW  OF  THE  GRAND 

ARMY. 

(By  special  permission  of  and  arrangement  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  pub 
lishers  of  the  works  of  Bret  Harte.) 

I  read  last  night  of  the  grand  review 
In  Washington's  chiefest  avenue — 
Two  hundred  thousand  men  in  blue 

I  think  they  said  was  the  number, 
Till  I  seemed  to  hear  their  tramping  feet, 
The  bugle's  blast,  and  the  drum's  quick  beat, 
The  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  stony  street, 
The  cheers  of  the  people  who  came  to  greet. 
And  a  thousand  details,  that  to  repeat 

Would  only  my  verse  encumber — 
Till  I  fell  in  a  reverie,  sad  and  sweet, 

And  then  to  a  fitful  slumber. 

When,  lo  !  in  a  vision  I  seemed  to  stand 
In  the  lonely  capitol.     On  each  hand 
Far  stretched  the  portico,  dim  and  grand 
Its  columns  ranged,  like  a  martial  band, 
Of  sheeted  specters,  whom  some  command 

Had  called  to  a  last  reviewing. 
And  the  streets  of  the  city  were  white  and  bare; 
No  footfall  echoed  across  the  square; 
But  out  of  the  misty  midnight  air 
I  heard  in  the  distance  a  trumpet  blare, 
And  the  wandering  night- winds  seemed  to  bear 

The  sound  of  a  far  tatooing. 

Then  I  held  my  breath  with  fear  and  dread; 
For  into  the  square  with  brazen  tread, 
There  rode  a  figure  whose  stately  head 
O'erlooked  the  review  that  morning; 
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That  never  bowed  from  its  firm-set  seat 
When  the  living  column  passed  its  feet, 
Yet  now  road  steadily  up  the  street 
To  the  phantom  bugle's  warning. 


Till  it  reached  the  Capitol  square  and  wheeled, 
And  there  in  the  moonlight  stood  revealed 
A  well-known  form  that  in  state  and  field 

Had  led  our  patriot  sires; 
Whose  face  was  turned  to  the  sleeping  camp, 
Afar  through  the  river's  fog  and  damp, 
That  showed  no  flicker,  nor  waning  lamp, 

Nor  wasted  bivouac  fires. 


And  I  saw  the  phantom  army  come, 
With  never  a  sound  of  fife  or  drum, 
But  keeping  time  to  a  throbbing  hum 

Of  wailing  lamentation; 
The  martyred  heroes  of  Malvern  Hill, 
Of  Gettysburg  and  Chancellorsville. 
The  men  whose  wasted  figures  fill 

The  patriot  graves  of  the  nation. 


And  there  came  the  nameless  dead — the  men 
Who  perished  in  fever,  swamp  and  fen, 
The  slowly  starved  of  the  prison  pen; 

And  marching  beside  the  others, 
Came  the  dusky  martyrs  of  Pillow's  fight 
With  limbs  enfranchised  and  bearing  bright 
—I  thought  perhaps  'twas  the  pale  moonlight- 

They  looked  as  white  as  their  brothers  ! 
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And  so  all  night  marched  the  nation's  dead 
With  never  a  banner  above  them  spread, 

Nor  a  badge  nor  a  motto  brandished; 
No  mark — save  the  bare  uncovered  head 

Of  the  silent  bronze  reviewer; 
With  never  an  arch  save  the  vaulted  sky; 
With  never  a  flower  save  those  that  lie 
On  the  distant  graves — for  love  could  buy 

No  gift  that  was  purer  or  truer. 

So  all  night  long  swept  the  strange  array; 
So  all  night  long,  till  the  morning  gray, 
I  watched  for  one  who  had  passed  away, 

With  reverent  awe  and  wonder — 
Till  a  blue  cap  waved  in  the  lengthening  line, 
And  I  knew  that  one  who  was  kin  of  mine 
Had  come;  and  I  spake — and  lo  !  that  sign 

Awakened  me  from  my  slumber 

— Francis  Bret  Harte. 


GRANT. 

"  He  drew  the  sword,  but  knew  its  rage  to  charm, 
And  loved  peace  best,  when  he  was  forced  lo  arm; 
Unmoved  with  all  the  glittering  pomp  of  power, 
He  took  with  joy,  but  laid  it  down  with  more.''' 

— Rowe's  "  Lucan. 
(By  special  permission  of  the  author.) 

L,et  drum  to  trumpet  speak — 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannon  to  the  heavens  from  each  redoubt, 

Bach  lowly  valley  and  each  lofty  peak, 
As  to  his  rest  the  great  commander  goes 
Into  the  pleasant  land  and  earned  repose. 
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The  great  commander,  when 
Is  heard  no  more  the  sound  of  war's  alarms, 
The  bugle's  stirring  note,  the  clang  of  arms, 

Depreciation's  tongue  would  whisper  then, 
'  ■  Only  good  fortune  gave  to  him  success. ' ' 
When  was  there  greatness  fortune  did  not  bless  ? 

Not  in  his  battles  won, 
Though  long  the  well-fought  fields  may  keep  their  name, 
The  gallant  .soldier  finds  the  need  of  fame, 

But  in  the  wide  world's  sense  of  duty  done; 
His  life  no  struggle  for  ambitious  prize, 
Simply  the  duty  done  that  next  him  lies. 

And,  as  with  him  of  old, 
Immortal  Captain  of  triumphant  Rome, 
Whose  eagles  made  the  rounded  globe  their  home, 

How  the  grand  soul  of  true  heroic  mold 
Despised  resentment  and  such  meaner  things, 
That  peace  might  gather  all  beneath  her  wings  ! 

No  lamentations  here, 
The  weary  hero  lays  him  down  to  rest 
As  tired  infant  at  the  mother's  breast, 

Without  a  care,  without  a  thought  of  fear, 
Waking  to  greet  upon  the  other  shore 
The  glorious  host  of  comrades  gone  before. 

Earth  to  its  kindred  earth; 
The  spirit  to  the  fellowship  of  souls  ! 
As  slowly  time  the  mighty  scroll  unrolls 

Of  waiting  ages  yet  to  have  their  birth, 
Fame,  faithful  to  the  faithful,  writes  on  high 
His  name  as  one  that  was  not  born  to  die. 

— Chief Jtistice  Melville  IV.  Fuller. 
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O  CAPTAIN !  MY  CAPTAIN  ! 

(The  captain  is  Lincoln;  the  ship  is  the  Union.) 

"  No  earthly  bays  befit  his  brow, 
So  holy  and  so  calm; 
He  does  not  need  the  laurel  wreath 
Who  wins  the  martyrs  crown." 

— Lucy  H.  Hooper. 

O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  our  fearful  trip  is  done, 

The  ship  has  weathered  every  rock,  the  prize  we  sought 

is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and 
daring. 

But  O  heart !  heart !  heart  ! 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
While  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 


O  Captain  !  my  Captain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  }'ou  the  bugle  trills, 
For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths  —  for  37ou  the 

shores  a-crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  surging  mass,  their  eager  faces 
turning. 

Hear,  Captain  !  Dear  father  ! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 
It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will, 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed 

and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won; 
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Exult,  O  shores  !  and  ring,  O  bells  ! 

But  I  with  mournful  tread 
Walk  the  deck,  my  captain  lies 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

—  Walt  Whitman. 


MUSTERED    OUT. 

"  Thou  unknown  hero  sleeping  by  the  sea 

In  thy  forgotten  grave/     With  secret  shame 
I  feel  my  pulses  beat,  my  forehead  burn, 
When  I  remember  thou  hast  given  for  me, 
All  that  thou  hadst,  thy  life,  thy  very  name, 
And  I  can  give  thee  nothing  in  return." 

—Longfellow. 

There's  a  lonely  grave  in  Virginia, 

And  a  nameless  sleeper  there 
Who  fell  when  the  tide  of  battle 

Rolled  over  the  land  so  fair. 
No  costly  marble  marks  the  spot, 

Where  he  fell  'mid  the  war's  stern  rout, 
But  a  rough-hewn  cross  and  the  simple  words 

1 '  A  soldier  mustered  out. ' ' 


There  are  graves  in  the  ' '  Old  Dominion  ' ' 

Where  the  heroes  lie  at  rest, 
And  piles  of  bronze  and  marble 

Stand  above  each  sleeper's  breast; 
But  none  are  there  among  them  all 

That  fleck  her  hills  about, 
With  a  tomb  so  grandly  simple 

As  the  soldier's  "  mustered  out." 
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It  vStands  in  its  solemn  beauty 

By  the  ever  moaning  sea. 
And  the  passing  schooner  proudly  floats 

The  flag  he  died  to  free. 
The  white-capped  billows  bow  their  heads, 

And  all  the  waters  shout 
And  fling  their  foam  wreaths  round  the  grave 

Where  he  sleeps  "  mustered  out." 


Those  waters  on  that  dreadful  day 

Had  seen  him  fighting  fall, 
And  mingling  with  the  battle's  smoke, 

Had  made  the  soldier's  pall. 
No  arms  reversed,  no  muffled  drum, 

But  shot  and  groan  and  shout — 
These  are  the  sounds  that  filled  the  air, 

When  he  was  "mustered  out." 


No  music  of  sweet  requiem, 

No  church  bell  tolling  low; 
But  clash  of  arms  and  cannon's  boom 

When  he  was  called  to  go. 
His  shroud  a  blood-stained,  tattered  flag, 

His  hymn  the  victor's  shout — 
His  knell  was  Cumberland's  last  gun, 

When  he  was  ' '  mustered  out. ' ' 


All  heroes  sleep  not  'neath  tall  shafts 

Nor  monuments  of  stone; 
For  many  graves  are  marked,  alas! 

With  one  short  word,  "  Unknown." 
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There  sleep  brave  men  who  fought  as  those 

For  whom  the  millions  shout, 
Till  the  I^ord  of  battle  gave  command 

And  they  were  "  mustered  out." 

But  He  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall 

Knows  where  each  hero  lies, 
And  humble  blood  for  justice  shed 

By  Him  is  not  despised; 
And  when  in  the  last  reveille 

The  dead  ranks  throng  about, 
Foremost  among  the  just  shall  stand 

Those  soldiers  ' '  mustered  out. ' ' 

— Anon. 


THE  PEACE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

(Read  by  the  author  at  the  National  G.  A.  R.  Encampment,  Louisville,  Ky. 
1895,  and  used  with  his  permission.) 

There's  a  voice  across  the  nation  like  a  mighty  ocean  hail, 
Borne  up  from  out  the  southward,  as  the  seas  before  the 

gale; 
Its  breath  is  in  the  streaming  flag  and  in  the  flowing 

sail — 

As  we  go  sailing  on. 

'Tis  a  voice  that  we  remember,  ere  its  summons  soothed 

as  now, 
When  it  rang  in  battle  challenge,  and  we  answered  vow 

with  vow, 
With  roar  of  gun  and  hiss  of  sword  and  crash  of  prow 

and  prow — 

As  we  went  sailing  on. 
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Our  hope  sank,  even  as  we  saw  the  sun  sink  faint  and 

far — 
The  Ship  of  State  went  groping  through   the  blinding 

smoke  of  war — 
Through  blackest   midnight  lurching,  all   uncheered   of 

moon  or  star, 

Yet  sailing,  sailing  on. 

As  one  who  spake  the  dead  awake,  with  life-blood  leaping 

warm — 
Who  walked  the  troubled  waters,  all  unscathed,  immortal 

form — 
We   felt  our    Pilot's   presence  with  His  hand  upon  the 

storm, 

As  we  went  sailing  on. 

O  voice  of  passion  lulled  to  peace  this  dawning  of  to-day — 
O  voices  twain  now  blent  as  one,  ye.  sing  all  fears  away, 
Since  foe  and  foe  are  friends,  and  lo,  the  Lord  as  glad  as 
glad  as  they — 

He  sends  us  sailing  on. 

— -James  Wkitcomb  Riley. 
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Pros     and     Cons 

THE  AFFIRMATIVE  AND  THE  NEGATIVE  OF  THE  QUES 
TIONS  OF  THE  DAY  IN  THE  FORM  OF 

Complete     Debates 
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Besides  giving  complete  directions  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  conduct  of  Debating  Societies  in  accord- 
ance with  parliamentary^  procedure,  this  book  in  many  of 
its  debates  presents  the  speakers  as  actually  addressing 
their  hearers  from  "the  floor/'  each  speaker  in  turn  with 
his  arguments — the  first  speakers  for  the  affirmative  and 
the  negative  in  turn;  then  the  second  speakers  in  turn; 
in  some  cases,  the  third  speakers;  and  then  the  sum- 
ming up  by  the  leaders. 

The  array  of  arguments  thus  marshalled  constitutes 
an  intelligent  and  intelligible  statement  of  every  princi- 
ple and  every  fact  affecting  the  questions  debated,  thus 
providing  not  only  an  exhaustive  study  of  each  ques- 
tion enabling  a  thorough  mastery  of  it  for  knowledge 
sake,  but  also  furnishing  a  thoroughly  instructive  and 
decidedly  lively  and  entertaining  program  for  an  even- 
ing's pleasure  and  profit. 

Among  the  important  topics  discussed  are  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Government  Control  Immigration 

Our  Foreign  Policy  The  License  Question 

The  Tariff  The  Suffrage 

The  Currency  Question  Postage 

Transportation  Our  Commercial  Policy 


There  is  also  a  list  of  "questions"  suitable  for  debate, 
several  of  which  are  "briefly  outlined,"  to  assist  the  stu~ 
dent  to  prepare  and  to  deliver  his  own  "effort." 
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VII.     Resolved,     That     the     Fear     of    Punishment    Has    a 
Greater  Influence  on  Human  Conduct  than  Hope 
of  Reward. 
IX.     Resolved,   That  High  License  Is  the  Best  Means  of 
Checking  Intemperance. 
X.     Should   the   Government   of   the   United   States   Own 
and  Control  the  Railroads^ 
XI.     Should  Hawaii  have  been  Annexed  to  the  U.  S.  ? 
XII.     Resolved,  That  Woman  Suffrage  should  Be  Adopted 
by  an  Amendment  to  the   United  States. 

XIII.  Resolved,  That  the  World  Owes  More  to  Navigation 

Than  to  Railroads. 

XIV.  Resolved,  That  the  United   States  Should  Build  and 

Control  the   Nicaragua  Canal. 
XV.     Resolved,    That    Tariff     for     Revenue     Only     Ts     of 
Greater    Benefit    to    the    People    of    the    Unit:d 
States    Than    a   Protective   Tariff. 

XVI.  Resolved,  That  the  Expensive  Social  Entertainments 

of  the  Wealthy  Are  of  More  Benefit  Than  Injury 
to   the    Country. 

XVII.  Resolved,  That  the  Hypocrite  Is  a  More  Despicable 

Character  Than   the  Liar. 
XVIII.     Resolved,  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Should  Own  and  Control  the  Telephone  and  Tele- 
grahp  Systems. 
XIX.     Resolved,  That  the  Average  Young  Man   of  To-day 
Has  Greater   Opportunities  to   Make  Life   a  Suc- 
cess   Financially    Than    His    Forefathers. 
XX.     Is   Immigration    Detrimental   to   the   United    States? 
XXI.     Are    Large    Department    Stores    an    Injury    to    the 
Country. 
XXII.     Should   Greenbacks   Be   Retired   and  the  Government 
Go  Out  of   Its   Present    System   of   Banking? 

XXIII.  Resolved,   That   Our   Present  System   of   Taxation   Is 

the   Best  That   Can   Be   Devised. 

XXIV.  Should   the   President   and    Senate   of  the    J.    S.    Be 

Elected  by  Direct  Vote  of  the  People? 
XXV.     Resolved,   That  It   Is   Not  Good   Policy  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  Establish  a  Sys- 
tem of  Postal  Savings. 

QUESTIONS   OUTLINED. 

XXVI.     Resolved,  That  It   Is  for  the  Best  Interests  of  All 
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CONTEXTS  OF    PROS  AND  CONS 


the  People  for  the  Government  to  Own  and  Con- 
trol the  Coal  Mines. 
XXVII.     Resolved,     That   Trusts   and   Monopolies  Are   a   Posi- 
tive Injur v  to  the  People  Financially. 
XXVIII.     Resolved,   That   Cities   Should  Own   and   Control   All 
the  Public  Franchises  Now   Conferred  upon  Cor- 
porations. 
XXIX.     Resolved,  That  Education  as  It  Is  Now  Thrust  Upon 
Our    Youth    Is    Dangerous    to    Health    and    Good 
Government. 
XXX.     Resolved,  That  National  Banks  Should  Be  Abolished. 
XXXI.     Resolved,    That    Bi-metallism   and   Not   Protection   Is 
the  Secret  of  Future  Prosperity. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  DEBATE. 

XXXII.     Two    Hundred   and    Fifty    Selected    Topics    for   Dis- 
cussion. 

ADDRESSES    FOR     SALUTATORY,     VALEDICTORY     AND 
OTHER   OCCASIONS. 


XXXIII.  Oration— Decoration  Day. 

XXXIV.  Essay — February  22. 
XXXV.  Salutatory— Life. 

XXXVI.  Oration— Fourth  of  July. 

XXXVII.  Valedictory. 

XXXVIII.  Address— Christmas   Eve. 

XXXIV.  A  Temperance  Address— The  Nickel  Behind  the  Bar. 

XL.  Essay — Coast  Defenses. 


New  Dialogues  and  Plays 

Adapted  from  the  popular  Ivorks  of Irell-kiiolvn  authors  by 

BINNEY  GUNNIS.ii, 
Instructor  in  the  School  of  Expression,  Boston 


1.  For  children,  ages  fib 'e  to  ten,  50  cents  (paper) 

2.  For  boys  and  girls,  ages  ten  to  fifteen,  50  cents  (paper) 

3.  For  young  people,  ages  fifteen  to  tlventy-fibe,  50  cents  (paper) 

4.  The  three  above,  in  one  volume,  (cloth)  $1.50 


Too  many  books  of  dialogues  have  been  published 
without  any  particular  reference  to  actua?  perform- 
ance on  platform  or  stage.  Nothing  is  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dialogue  to  show  the  situation  of 
the  characters;  no  hints  are  given  as  to  the  part 
'about  to  be  played.  This  may  be  well  for  the  care- 
ful student,  but  the  average  amateur  has  no  time  to 
(peruse  a  whole  play  or  a  whole  novel  in  order  to 
play  a  little  part  in  an  entertainment. 

In  these  Books  of  Ours 

perhaps  the  strongest  feature  is  the  carefully  pre- 
pared introduction  to  each  dialogue.  Not  only  are 
the  characters  all  named  in  order  of  importance,  but 
the  characteristics,  the  costumes,  the  relation  of  one 
to  another,  age,  size,  etc.,  are  all  mentioned.  Most 
important  of  all  is  what  is  called  the  "Situation." 
The  story  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  dialogue  is 
related;  the  condition  of  the  characters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  scene  is  stated;  the  setting  of  the  plat- 
form is  carefully  described. 

No  other  book  of  dialogues  contains  so  much  cf 
absolutely  new  material  adapted  from  the  best  lit- 
erature and  gathered  from  the  most  recent  sources. 
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CONTENTS  NEW  DIALOGUES  AND  PLAYS 

PRIMARY  DIALOGUES 

ages  5  to  10— Price  50  cents  postpaid— paper 

Humorous. 

Aunt   Ellen's   Hatchet 

Tbe    New   Baby F  ranees    Hodgson   Burnett 

The   Unburied  Woman 

Playing    Hookey Sophie    May 

Hearsay ,_ 

Tired  of  Church .  .   .   . 

The   Inkstand Sophie  May 

The    Sword Berquin 

Serious. 

The  "Blue  and  the  Gray" 

Elsie's    Burglar ' 

Fauntleroy  and  the  Earl Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

The    Reconciliation Louise   M.   Alcoti 

Keeping  House Sophie  May 

The  Lost  Princess 

Selling  the  Image Mrs.   C.   V.  Jamison 

The   Sick   Boy's  Plan 

A  Child's  Love 

A    Manly    Boy ^ 

A    Tiny    Quarrel Sophie    May 

The  Mouse Mrs.  C.   V.  Jamison 

Nell's   Christmas  Stocking J.  L.  Harbour 

Father  Time's  Granddaughters Nathaniel  Hawthorne 


INTERMEDIAT  7   DIALOGUES 
AGES  10  to  15— Price  50  i  ents  postpaid— PAPER 

Humorous. 

The  Schoolmaster IV.  T.  Adam'i 

A  Confession  of  Love 

Not    Quite John    Poole" 

Captain  Kempthorn H.    W .   Longfelloit! 

The   Restless   Youth 

Testing   the    Suitors 

The  Emperor  and  the  Deserter 

Mike  Gets  a  Job 

The  Stupid  Lover  .  .  .  .  ■ 

Our    Daughter 

His  Own  Pills. 

Louis   XIV.    and   His   Minister A.   Coran   Doyle 

The  Challenge Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan 


S 


enous. 


The  Homeless  Old  Man Hall  Caine 

The   Witch   of   Vesusvius Bulwer  Lytton 

His  Enemy's  Honor 

Cleopatra    and    the    Messenger Shakspere 

The  Bishop's  Silver  Candlesticks Victor  Hugo 

The    Peasant    Boy's    Vindication Dimond 
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CONTENTS  DIALOGUES  AND   PLAYS 

"  '    "    '  '  '  •mman.  J 

Serious.    (Continued) 

The   Baron   and   the    Tew Walter   Scott 

In   Love   With    His  Wife 

Christian    Forgiveness 

A    Wife  and  a   Home 

Aurelian  and  Zenobia .  William   War- 


ADVANCED  DIALOGUES 
AGES  15  TO  25— Price  50  cents  postpaid— PAPER 

Humorous 

The  French  Duel ( .  Mark  Twain 

Mrs.   Hardcastle's  Journey Oliver  Goldsmith 

A  Matter  of  Duty Anthony  Hope 

Pride  Against  Pride Westland  Marsten 

Tom  and  Roxy Mark  Twain 

A    Disastrous    Announcement Charles    Dickens 

Miss    Judith    Macan Charles    Lever 

Helen   and   Modus Sheridan   Knowles 

Sam   Weller   and    His   Father Charles   Dickens 

Extracting  a  Secret F.  Marion  Crawford 

Open   or    Shut Alfred   de    Musset 

Taming  a  Wife John   Tobin 

The    Prairie    Princesses 

Serious* 

Thw  Suffering  of  Nehushta F.  Marion  Crawford 

"Gentlemen,  the  King!" Robert  Barr 

Ben-Hur   and    Iras Lew    Wallace 

Savonarola  and  Lorenzo Alfred  Austin 

Tito's  Armor George  Elict 

Love    Conquers    Revenge Robert   Byr 

Becket   Saves  Rosamund Alfred  Lord   Tennyson 

The  Princess  and  the  Countess R.  L.  Stevenson 

Queen     Catherine Shakspere 

Deacon    Brodie Henley    and   Stevenson 

Pizarro   and    Rolla Richard   Brinsley    Sheridan 

Raimond    Released Mrs.   Felicia   Hemans 

Mrs.   Harwood's   Secret Mrs.   M.   O.   W.    Oliphant 

Innocence    Rewarded Oliver   Goldsmith 


The  three  parts  of  "New  Dialogues  and  Plays"  above 
given  may  be  had  in  one  volume,  bound  in  cloth, 
for  $i.sa" 


How  to  Use  the  Voice  in 
Reading  and  Speaking 

By  ED.  AMHERST  OTT 
"Principal  of  School  of  Oratory,  Drake  University,  Iowa 


cloth — Price    $1.25   Postpaid — 275  pages 


Many  good  books  have  been  written  on  the  culture  of 
the  voice;  but  the  best  things  contained  in  all  of  them 
will  be  found  in  this  volume.  In  the  first  division  of  the 
book  the  physical  mechanism  of  the  voice  is  minutely 
and  accurately  described  and  carefully  illustrated.  How 
to  develop,  train  and  use  the  mechanism  is  the  next  sub- 
ject considered.  The  third  division  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  choice  selections  especially  fitted  to  bring  out  the 
varying  qualities  of  the  voice. 

The  method,  the  clear  arrangement  of  the  matter,  and 
the  explicit  directions,  make  this  book  far  more  useful 
to  both  teacher  and  student  than  the  more  '"scientific" 
but  correspondingly  more  unintelligible  treatises  on  this 
subject.  We  can  most  heartily  commend  it  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  who  desires  a  clear,  simple,  and  sufficient 
work  on  this  difficult  subject. 

CONTENTS    HOW    TO    USE    THE    VOICE 
CLOTH— Price    $1.25    Postpaid— 275    PAGES _ 

Catiline's    last    Harangue    to    his    Army 

Irish   Aliens  and   English  Victories 

Robespierre's   Last    Speech • 

William    Tell   among   the    Mountains 

The    Soldier's    Reprieve 

Richelieu's  Appeal 

Cheerfulness • 

Honorable  Ambition 

A    Dying    Heart 

The   Eloquence   of    Revolutions 

Those    Evening    Bells 

The    Bore • 
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CONTENTS  HOW  TU  USE  THE  VOICE 

Revolution 

Lincoln's  Address   at   Gettysbmrg 

Nature  and  God 

The   Spirit  of  Nature 

Judicial    Tribunals 

The    Brave 

I'olonius   to    Laertes 

Wolsey,   on   Being   Cast   Off   by   the   King 

"Look  not  upon  the  Wine" 

Word     of     Strength 

Reply  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton 

The  Fine  Arts 

We  A'int  All  Bad 

A  Dream 

He   and   She 

Pictures  of  Memory 

Power  of  the  Imagination 

Reaching  for  the  Bubbles 

"Greater  Love  Hath  no  Man  than  This" 


Flash-Lights 
On   American  History 

A  Supplementary  Reader  for  Schools 
By  D.  C.  MURPHY.  Ph.  D. 


CLOTH — Price    65    cents   Postpaid — 191    PAGES 


It  often  happens  that  one  intense  moment  condenses 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  centuries.  In  a  moment 
a  nation  may  be  born;  in  a  moment  its  history  may  be 
changed ;  in  a  moment  it  may  cease  to  exist. 

The  great  dramatic  incidents  in  American  history, 
the  critical  moments  and  turning-points — are  here  gaui- 
ered  together. 

Each  selection  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  ac- 
count, which  explains  fully  the  circumstances  attending 
upon  the  incident  narrated.  This  prepares  the  pupil  for 
an  intelligent,  appreciative  and  effective  rendering  of 
the  piece. 

The  aim  has  been  to  select  those  pieces  which  will 
awaken  a  deeper  interest  and  create  a  greater  fondness 
for  historical  study;  to  present  to  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren historical  literature  of  enduring  merit — that  which 
will  impart  pure  sentiments  and  excite  in  the  young  a 
greater  admiration  and  love  for  the  "Land  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers."  During  a  long  experience  in  teaching 
history  the  author  discovered  that  one  soul-stirring 
poem  or  patriotic  address  based  upon  some  heroic  event, 
read  or  recited  before  a  class  will  frequently  do  more 
to  foster  a  love  for  history  *Uan  a  whole  term's  instruc- 
tion by  questions  and  answers. 


CONTENTS     FLASHLIGHTS     ON     AMERICAN     HISTORY 
cloth —  Price    65   cents    Postpaid  — 191    pages 

f  M^—i —     I  — — — ^— 

COLONIAL  EPOCH. 

Columbus Joaquin  Miller 

The   American   Indian 

Pocohontas Mrs.  Lydia  Sigourney 

The    Landing  of  the   Pilgrims Mrs.   Hemans 

Old  Round  Tower  . D.   C.  Murphy 

The   First   Thanksgiving Increase   Tarbox 

The  Burial  of  De  Soto M.J.  Reynolds 

The    Story   of    Penn 

Wolfe's    Victory D.    C.   Murphy 

REVOLUTIONARY  EPOCH. 

Boston  Tea  Party Mrs.  H.  Etta  Murphy 

Minute  Men Bryant 

Patriots  of  '76 Thomas  Buchanan  Reed 

The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill Blue  and  the  Gray 

The  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie L.  Wheeler 

Independence     Bell Anon. 

The  Story  of  Nathan  Hale Francis  M.  Finch 

American   Victory   at   Trenton Mrs.   H.   Etta  Murphy 

The   American    Flag /.   Rodman   Drake 

Parson  Allen's  Ride Wallace  Bruce 

Andre's     Last     Request Willis 

Song  of  Marion's  Men William  Cullen  Bryant 

Marion's    Dinner Edward    C.    Jones 

Emily    Geiger 

Washington's   Farewell  to  his  Army Anon 

CONSTITUTIONAL  EPOCH. 

The    Home    of    the    Duelist Mrs.    Sigourney 

Perry's  Victory D.  C.  Murphy 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner Francis  S.  Key 

Osceola G.  W.  Patten 

Black    Hawk's    Address 

Electric   Telegraph Anon 

Monterey Charles  Hoffman 

The   South   in  the   Revolution Robert   Y.   Hayne 

Massachusetts   and    South    Carolina Daniel    Webster 

Kossuth Anon 

John    Maynard Anon 

CIVIL  WAR    EPOCH. 

The   Last   Broadside Elizabeth   Beach 

National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg Lincoln 

Sheridan's    Ride Thomas    Buchanan    Reed 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea 

Roll   Call N.    G.   Shepherd 

"J.  ne  Grand  Review Bret  Harie 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

How  Cyrus  Laid  the  Cable 

Our  Sainted  Poet — Whittier  » Good  Housekeeping 

Memorial    Day Francis    M.    Finch 
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CONTEXTS     FLASHLIGHTS     ON     AMERICAN     HISTORY 

Decoration  Day  . Byron  W.  King 

1  he  Southern  Soldier Henry  W.  Grady 

\osermte     .  .  .  . Wallace    Bruce 

Dan    Periton  s    Ride Albion    W     Tourgee 

Saved    by   a   Hymn. Harry    W.   Kimball 

Grandfathers    Fourth.   .....  H.    C.    Bunner 

Proverbs  Illustrated  in   American  History 

Which    Shall    It    Be? '.'.'.'.'.' 

Arbor    Day George   P.  'Morris 

Amenca S.  F.  Smith 


